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IN ?VHICH 

The DoiEb'ine of jlliat Pb^ofopher and the Acabemic Sc<^ 
are vindicated from the Mifreprefentations of Aristophanbs^ 
Aristoxbnus, LuciAiiy Plutarch, ATHtNiEus, Suidas 
and Lactantius ; the Origin, Progrefs and Defign of Pagan 
Theology, Mythology^ and Myftcries, explained ; Natural 
Religion defended from Atheifm on one hand, and Super(lition 
;on the other, and the deftraftive Tendency of both to Society" 
demonftrated ; Moral and Natural Beauty analogouHy com- 
par'd ; and the prefent Happinefs of Mankind (hewn to conM 
in, and the future to be acquired by. Virtue only derived from 
the true Knowledge of God. Herein the different Sentiments 
of La Mothe le Vayer, Cudworth, Stanley, Dacibr^ 
CsARPENTiER, Voltaire, Rollin,Warburtok> and JQthe^s 
on thefe Subje^s^ a^'e occaiionally con£der*d. 
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THE ,. 

DBS I G N. 

CT^HE Author of the following Sheet i 
JL having with no. fmall Concern ob^^ 
Jem^ed in fever al modern Controverfies^ the 
injurious Treatment which the ancient Phi-^ 
hfopbers have received^ both from the un-^ 
fair Mifreprefentations of defigning Men^ 
and the morefober though not lefs hurtful 
Mijiakes of the Ignorant ; wherein human 
Reafon has been depreciated fcandaloufly^ 
human Nature vilified^ and the all-per^ 
feSi Attributes of the great CiSLi,KT OK of 
the Univerfe thereby called in que /lion ; 
be thought a more acceptable Service could 
not be done to true Religion, on which 
intirely depends the Welfare of our Species^ 
than to vindicate the Impartiality of the 
Deity (from the Ajperfions oftbofe who 

A 3 have 



vi The D E S I G N. 

have blafphemoujly confined bis Benevolence )' 
by^ Demonjlration of bisnmvtvisX Goodnejt 
exerted in Revolutions made tho^ not imme- 
diately, yet mediately yr(?«^ himfelfto the 
Pagan Worlds of his Power y Willy and 
Nature^ as far as Mankind- then could oir 
ought to comprehend.-^ — This he frofcfef 
fully to illufirate in this Review of the 
Lije and DoSfrtnes of that Athenian Sage^ 
who confiarttlf and rm>driahly taught arid 
believed the^Imfkmki^ifyoftbeSml^ and a^ 
future^RMrib)baion dflkenbaf'df' MdPuriiJh^ 
merits : and even in arijfge' of - the grof^ 
feji Idolatry y mthout the A£ijktrice$ffu^r-^ 
natural AgentSy isolkif^i?y humtin Reajok 

lowing iiftporfarit'^^hi tonc^r^ing Ooi^y- 
to eftnbiifi nj^i^'^he^feit' a gfofious anS 
unUunted Mixttjr^-^BL. fhk he-Vi^ Dwr-. ' 
eternal, unci^cated,-^}mt3iiiJtaBle;"M 
^ia^,. itw:dmt>reheiifib!e3ang'j ' tKit'la^'wii* 
oinhipoitetit, ofliriifci^ti-' infiftiffel^' gikxife' 
and wife } t!lat he crekted'aiid tbWtih\l^<i 
to " gov6m^ by his ttoeri^ng WifHoni aM 
Things in upiverfal Harmony j that he te^ 

garded 



the D E SI G N. %(; 

gflrdled Mankind Wkh a particuUr Ai* 
fedion, and indued them with Reofoii, 
that Ray of divirie .Light, to guide thei^: 
Steps in this probationary State to tend'- 
parali and afterwardis eternal Happinefs^ 
thro^tlie Paths of Virtue j that He was- 
exempt ftotn all human Paflions ; and 
tho' the Wicked were afflidted both here 
and hereafter^ chat their Panifliment^ did 
hot propced fr dm hk A Agfir^ btft frftm 
thofe invariable Law^ ordakied at the 
Creation of thcWorlcfj through which 
th^y^ iktapicitatad theinfclvc? by their 
Crimes to be united in the beiadfic Vifions 
of Heavtn, to the ever blafled Society of 
great and g<?6d Men. 

^efe kvere^ m Jh^ be prcfoed in the 
Cotirfe of this F^rformmce^ the "Tenets tf 
the frji Academics^ as taught by Socrates 
to Plato and his other Bifciples ; a SeSl 
as fir as our Nature is tapdble of being 
Jh^ infalUbie in their SpechlationSy and un^ 
corrupted in their PraSice^^ nvho lived 
virtutms, and confequentJy happy Upon Earthy 
and will enjoy ^ as Chriftian Charity teaches 

A 4 , ^s 
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US to hojfe, the everlajling Blejpngs dboFtii^ 
^hich reward the Labours of thofe who 
have been obedient to the Will of Hea^ 
njen. 

^he mafl authentic Accounts of Socrates 
iire colkSled from the Memoirs of Xeno- 
-phon and the Dialogues of VhiXOy who 
were bis Contemporaries and Difciples -, 
the Authority of thefe two only are in- 
^Bfed upon ; the collateral Lights cf Afters- 
times being made ufe of chief y to JheWy 
what- Opinion the different Ages in which 
the Authors liv'd entertained of his Life 
and DoBrines. 

• I'he Stik which the Author ufeSy isfucb 
in every Place as the SubjeSl feents to re* 
quire ^ concife tho- circumfiantial in the ^ 
hiftorical Parts^ diffused and declamatory 
,in the Recapitulation^ and clofe and unaf-^ 
feSled in the occafonal Reflexions. 

To avoid any Interruptions in the Texfy 

all controverted Points are difcuffedy and 

» 

abjirufe Paffages or feeming CcntradiSiions 
explained below in the Notes ^ the Language 
of which y the Reader will obferve^ is fre* 

. quently. 
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* 

quentlyvery different from the reft of the 

Work^ and is varied occafionally to con^ 

form to the different Merits of feveral 

Writers which are therein , properly con* 

fdered. Some ExpreJJions perhaps aifrji 

fght may appear too hiarjh^ and others too 

lufory 3 but all Weapons are not to he 

ufed alike againft all Adver fortes : for 

as the ancient warlike * Scythians found 

in the fervUe War^ that Whips more tn^ 

timi dated the Army of rebellious Slaroes^ 

that marched againfi them^ than the Sword 

which bad fo often corredied the Pride 

of Nations j fo Contumely and RidicuU 

will avail againft tbofe who are loft to 

good MannerSy Candor^ and good Senfe^ 

when the nobler Methods of Humanity^ 

Reafcn^ and Learnings would prove inef- 

feBual. The Sentiments, of others^ who 

write like Men^ are examined with the 

fame Spirit y and where the Author is 

obliged to oppofe . thei^ Opinions ^ he does 

it with a proper RefpeSl due to their 

CharaSJerSy 

• k 

•Vide Hcradot. lib, 4. & Juflin. lib, 2. cap. 5. 
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CbataSkn^ dlibays d^ingutjbing het^ii 
the d^gning Decfks of the Hearty and the 
involuntary Mi^on of a tnifled Xlndcrflund^ 

ing. 

)Ai.this ts a Btographical Account^ manjji 
Fatts (fHtJiory are abridged or frofra^^ 
fdi as tbey^mofi' dr kfi nldted to the Su^ 
je3 ifor H wdutd'^be e^ualfy abfurd to fafs 
ovetfucb PdBsiin the hi fe' of a Worthy i 
xoberein he h chiefiy concerned^ with a ge^ 
netdt J^iew^, as it 'twould he to dwell upott 
others wherein be was not ^t all inter ejied^ 
wiibihe mere ciriufnfiantial Accuracy -of 
an'S0ofian. 

^So nittch the Jhitbdt thought neceffary to 
pr^rnije ik ^ this -BitroduBion^ tho* oiherwift 
utt^^M^e to that modern Artifice ofd 
frifiiioiji^coUtfi^ ^herek Hbe Jt^Ht^s ' 
endeavor-^ hy a feigned and unmanly Sitb^ - 
mijfion^ io fiihbtti iis it were^tbeir Readers 
inm an irhitionaPFrepofjiffim in^ 
their Worki; hut too frequently irfe theEitdi 
in the 'Means\by betraying their own Caufeto 
the PuMty andfpeaking thofe very truths 
which- they xire altoget he r unwilling Jhould be 
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heBev^d. He therefore makes no iSe Ape- 
hgies on account of bis Toutb^ for ivaat (ff 
Leijure, htduftry^ or the Jiie, which if true 
ought to befu^iemt Reajhnsfer not pubUfi*. 
ing at itll. titefoUowing Sheets 'were writ- 
ten leitb nofmaU Amplication for his own 
InJiruSlion and Amufement, and t^tir hrj- 
ing been carefully revis'd, are now commu- 
nicated tvith the boneji Defign of making 
others partake in the fame SatisfaSiion this 
Inquiry has already aff(»-ded him. If this 
defir 
it is 
to c 
Def, 
•wan 

much of the fame Nature induced him to 
omit tbofe cuftomary Ornaments to ff-eat 
Men J too frequently afthe Expence of Truth, 
in the fervile Strain of dedicatory Ltan- 
guage : Jor a Performance that deferves 
ProteSiion never wants any ; emd one that 
^Ofts it,feldom if ever deferves it. What- 
ever Failings the more Learnedmay obfervcy 
the Author has Reafen to exfe^, /«« alf 
he 



xU, Tlie D E,S I G N. 

he advdncfi is intended for the Promotion, 
of good Mamiirif Morality and true Reli-. 
gion^ that they would with the Good-nature 
^coming fucb^ canSdly impute 'em to Er-> 
ror, it^fting ftrongly on the Merit of his- 
Defign^ however little be may have in the. 
Execution of it. 
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S CR ATE S, 

BOOK I. 

- QOCRATRS was born 'at Athens, 
^ in a Bourg of the City call'd Alopece^ 
belonging to the Antmbian Tribe, on 
the lixth Day of the Month » 7hargelion, 
in the fourth Year of the feventy-feventh 
Olympiad, 

• Viit Plut. Symp. lib. 8. & Diog. Laert in vit. Socr. 

* jluyot falTely tranllates ic the Cxch of February ; bat 
Mm/. Charpaiiier obferves Tighily, that the fixth Day of the 
Month Thargilioa that Vesr anfwered to our fucemth of 

. My, to whof? chronological Table and DilTertatioa for a 
more panicular Accoant of this Calculatioii, 1 fcfer the 
ficader. 
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14 77)e Lit E of Book L 

Olympiad, four hundred and fixty-eighf 
Years before the Coming of Christ. His 
^ Father was a Statuary, named Sopbronifcus^ 
his Mother a Midwife call'd Phanareta, In 
his Father's Art, which was then one of the 
mo ft honorable in Greece^ Socrates was fir ft 
.educated, and became fo great a Proficient 
in his Yoijth, that, as feveral * Authors af- 
firm, the celebrated Graces^ carv'd on die 
Walls of the Citadel at Athens behind the 
Statue of Minerva^ w-ere his Performances. 
An early Indication of the Propenfity of his 
Minil to Beauty ! From this, compared with 
his Life and Dodtrines, we may .perceive 
what invariable * Analogy there is between 
a Tafte for moral and for natural Comeli- 
nefs : for the fame Faculties of the Soul which 

' lead 



wfrntm^r^ir^^w- 



^ Su'd. in vit. Socr. & Diog. Laert. 

, ♦ Ibid. & Paufin, Irb. 9. It is Very obfervable th« thcfe 

Graces here mention 'd were, contrary to the general Cuilom^ 

*clothM gj^/gcTf/wSi^'A; X*€/Tfltf, whereas other Artifts r»prc- 

lented the Graces ftaked, as we karrt both from Greek and 

L^tinVatX%, So Hore!cfi lib. i od. 50./ '/ \ 

'^Soluiis -, 

Gratia zcris- ' 



/ 



.And again, lib. 4. od. 

Gratia cujn Nymfhis geminis Sororihus audet 

Due ere mtda Chora i 

Theffe Graces therefore carvSi by '^ocratesy may in contra- 
diflmdion juftlybe called Gratise decent ss, lib. i. o4. 4. 

' Sec the third Book of Xer.ophcn'% Memorabilia, wherff 
tliis Doftrjne is illullrared by mut<ial Companions j and tjie 
CharaSferrflicks I dnd Hutchcfoi''^ Ehquiry in/Q the Origin of^ 
our' Ideoi tf Q^od and Beau fj\ -^^Sim, 
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. jlcad Mankind to adniirc Proportion and Qr- 
.der in exter/ial Fprnis of Matter, have a cor- 
refpondent Ilelifh for a like Regularity in 
Chara&ers and Manners ; thus being often 
habituated to contemplate on the Charms 
pf Nature and Art, exhibited to our out- 
ward Senfes, we transfer, as it were, that 
Idea of Excellence into our Breafls, and 
mak? the Workings of the Mind obferve 
the fame Rules which were appointed by 
the firft Cause to conftitvite Beauty and 
^armoty^ in every Part of hiis Creation. 

There is nothing worthy^ of Notice 
jnentioned by any Author concerning the 
infency of our Philofopher, except by P/«- 
farci) fy w;ho ^ys that Sophronifcus waa^qm- 
jpfiandcd by an Oracle not to contradift his 
Son, even whilll a phild, In any thing wbat-» 
•foever, but to let him follow the Bent of 
his own Difpofition, for that he had an 
inward Guide (alluding to his Genius or 
!p«mon, of which I fhall fpe^k at krgc 
T in a proper place) which ^ould condud 
him. through Life better than a thoufand 
preceptors ; but as npither Xenopbon nor 
FktQ make any roention.of fo remarkable a 
Fa£t>; this Story is.tp be regarded -iio morp 
than as a vulgar Tradition forg'd after- 

wards. 



*J)cD.S©cr. V 

' Vide infra Bpok III. «Bd Notes ,^ i > i ft 16, |1? 1 7* ibid* 
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i6r '• ^he L IF E of^ Book 1, 

-wards, an4 creduloufly fwallow'd hyPlu^ 
tarcby who always delighted in Prophedcs, 
Miracles, and Prognoftications, Since this 
Part of his Life is paffed over in fuch Si- 
lence, we may reafonably imagine that he 
continued in the Employment of a Statu- 
ary, till • CrttOy a noble uitheniany obferv- 
ing the* prodigious Extent of his' natural 
Abilities, and judging that fuch extraordi^ 
nary Talents might be mor^ ufefully ena- 
ploy'd for the Good of Mankind, took him 
from the Study of that Art, the chief Ex- 
cellence of -which is to infpire as it were 
infenfible Matter with fiftitious animal Life; 
and enabfed': him to. apply his Attention 
to the divine Coritemplation of moral Sym- 
metry, whiich forms the Soul itfelf into 
the near^ft Likerids «ur Nature is capable 
of attaining of' the firji Perfect and Jirji 
Fair. His "firft Mafters in Philofophy arc 
faid to be » 'Anaxagoras^ and Arcbelaus 
call'd thb Naturaliji y but 'tis apparent 
that neifhw of them merit that Appella- 
tion ; for it would be abfurd to imagine 
that he would have fpoke of the former 
with that Contempt which he frequently 
did '% if he had been his Mailer, nor can 

'" we 



» Diog. Lacrt.invit.Socr. This CW/o became afterward| 
bis favorite Difc^ple. Vide Plat. Crit. & Ph»d. Dia 
. •« VideSuid.AjDiag.Laert. 

» Plat. Apol. 
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we with more Reafon think, that he was 
the Difciple of the latter, who totally ne- 
gloSed the Study of Moral Philofophy. If 
he muft have a Mafler, Prodicus^ I am 
inclinable to think, has by his own Con- 
feffion ' » the greateft Pretenfions to that 
Honor ; and what flill ftrengthens the Pro- 
/bability is, that he alone of all the Philofo- 
phers of that Age, was joined with Socrates 
to his immortal Glory, and attempted to be 
ridicul'd, on account of the fame theologi- 
cal Opinions, in the Comedy oi Arijiopbanes 
called '* the Clouds. 

B When 



' ' Men. Plat, and in the Dialogue entitled Protagoras^ 
Socrates, recounting to his Friend the Particulars of a Dif- 
i>ate- of that Sofhift, fpeaks of Prodicus in thefe. Terms, 
mttMS^^i >(> /xtfi ^oKei AVti^ eivoA ^ '5bo<* And ^ain in 
exprefs Terms acknowledges hinofeif fc*9»7«^ eiVOd 11^'- 
iT/jCv. In another Place trailing upon PrbJicUs to alTift hiiii 
in the Eicpianation of a Pailage in the Poet Simanides, Yip 
pxys him this Compliment, /ox<u nf (Ji9i iya liFA^^xtLK^ 
sf%t »<mif ipn Of/^^f, 'ZKttyLAvS'^v To^iofKxiJLiVoy vto tu 

' ' * 1 he Clouds, the ptetended Deities of thefe Philofo- 
phers, thus accoft Strepjtades an old Farmer aid Socrates : 

2i/ Tg hirjojcil/^v Kn^m i«p«v, ^^^^ *oc9< ^l^et< o ti 

Ov 38 Av AKXtd y^vrrAKbtraiJLiv rm vvy iiiliue^votpiTm^ 

HKnv w riPOAIKQ. Tsj fxiv^ troiptA^y r% yvs^imi 

^viHA^ Anftoph. rub. Ac. ». be. 4. 

Por a more particular Account of this Comedy, of the De- 

figa of it, Succffs, cff. vide inira, Book II, and Notes 13, 

15 and 16 ibid. . 
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When Crito Had fupply'd him with all 
the Neceflarics of Life, he apply 'd himfelfy 
'tis true, at firft with the greateft Affiduity 
'5 to Natural Philofophy, which Study at 
* that Time employed all theYouth.of ^/i&^»j ; 
during which he perhaps might have occafi-, 
onally attended the Leftures of jirchelaus^ 
more for the fakeof detcdling falfc »^ Know- 
ledge than for acquiring true ; for this Rea- 
fon he can by no means be properly called 
either ' ^ his Difciple^ or that of AnaxagoraSy 
whofe Abfurditics afterwards he fo often ex- 
posed, and whofe Dodirines differed fo eflen- 
tially from his own. In thefe phyfical Spe- 
culations he made a moft uncommon Pro- 
grefsj neverthelefs having met with Numbers 
of inexplicable Difficulties which attend that 
Study, and being convinced by Experience 
of how little Utility fuch Refearches, even 
when fuccefsful, were of to the Promotion 
€f real Happinefs^ he profecuted this Science 

no 



* ^ He gives this Account of himfelf in Platd^s Tbade^ 

* * See the Reafon for his attending the Sophifb in the 
Dialogues of Tlato, faffim, 

' 5 I am furprizM how that judicious. Author Monf. Rollin 
could fall into this comBion Miftake ; for he makes no t)if- 
ferencc betwixt hearing the Led^ures of Archelausy and being 
his profefs'd Difciple. ** II fut Difciple, fays he, d*Arche- 
^ laus, qui le prit fort en afFedion^celui ci avoit ete d'AnaX'* 
** agore Philofophe celebre.'* Roll. arx. Hift. v, 4. 



^ 
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■ 

no farther, but making the Welfare of Man- 
kind the fole Objedt of his Concern, " he 
*^ was the Jfirft '*, as Tu/ly fays, who called 
*' Philosophy down from the Heavens, 
plac'd her in Cities, introduc'd her into 
private Families, and compelled her to 
enquire concerning human Life, Morals, 
and the Good and Evil of every Adlion." 
Yet this was a Tafk too arduous to be per- 
formed all at once ; for this Reafon he began 
by Degrees, as Occafion offered, to divert 
her Speculations, by the moft interefting 
Perfuafibns, from the Courfe of the Planets, 
i the Nature of the heavenly Bodies, the Re- 

volutions of Seafons, and other phyfical 
Caufes, (which the all-wife Author of the 
Univerfe managing himfelf, has conceaPd 
jfrom our Comprehenfions, and if known, 

B 2 would 
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^^ Sed ab antiqua Philofophla ufque ad Socratem^ qui Af-^ 
thilcum Anaxagores difcipulum audierat, numeri, motufq^ird 
traftabantur et unde omnia orientur, quove recederent : ftui- 
diofeque ab his iiderum magnitudinesi intervalla, curfus ea- 
qairebaaluri et cunfta coelercia. Socrates autem primu- Ph i - 
tosoPHiAM devocavit e ccelo^ et in arbibas collocaviti et in 
domos introduxit, et coegit de vita et moribus rebufque bonis 
et malis qusBrere. Tufc. Quseft. lib. 4. And again : 
Socrates mihi videtur, id quod conftat inter omnes^ primus a ' 
rebus occuhis et ab ipfa catura ihvolutis, in quibiis omnes 
ante eum Philofophi occupati fuerunt, avocaffe Philoso- 
PHiAM, et ad vitam communem adduxiffe, et de virtutibus 
ct vitiis ommncque de bonis rebus et malis qusereret, coeleftia 
autem yel procul eiTe a noftra cognitione cenferet, vel fi 
maxime cognita efTent, nihil tamsn ad bene vivendum con- 
ferrc. Academ. Qi;£ca. lib. i. 
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would l>e by no means conducive ' to the 
Performance of our Duty) and at length 
totally familiarized her Meditations to the 
Regulation of that little World, which the 
Deity has put into our Power, and all its 
mental Inhabitants of Fears^ Hopes^ and 
Defires. 

Thus Socrates was the firfl: who did alto^ 
gether apply himfelf to the Study of Moral 
Philofbphy \ for altho' the Pytbagoric School 
particularly, and feveral other Sefts, had 
more or Icfs occafionally taught it, yet Phyfics 
were ftill uppermoft in their Minds, and the 
primary Objedt of their Confiderations. 

The Sophijis at this Time were in great 
Repute all over Greece \ they were not only 
introduced into private Families, and Semi- 
naries of Learning for the Education of 
Youth, but had particular Places fet apart 
in every City, where they inftruded even 
the Adult in Arts, Sciences, Morals and 
Religion. Thefe Men having public Sti- 
pends from the State, were entirely under 
the Direftion of the Magiftrates ; and they 
in their Turn being governed by the Pricfts, 
thro' that political and facerdotal '^ Union 

which 



* 7 There was a Pamphlet publilhed in England zitw Yean 
ago, propofmg to the Legiflature a Law which, had it been 
put in Execution, would have been ceflrjdive of all civil 
and religious Liberty, fubverfive of the Conftitution of the 
Kingdom^ and introductory to more hierarciiical Power than 
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which has been fo often deftruftive to Li- 
berty and Truth in all Ages, took particular 
Care that nothing fhould be taught in thefe 
Aflemblies, or in private, but what con- 
duced to the Promotion of their own Power, 
and that of their holy Mafters, by the facred 
-Delufion of eftablifli'd Superftition. 

The Sophifts being thus prefcrib'd to and 
fo highly interefted in fupport of the Prieft- 
hood, taught their Difciples not to fearch 
after Truth, but implicitly believe that to 
be fo which they learnt from them. They 
received Philofophy too as well as Religion 
from the Hands of their Predeceflbrs full of 
' ' Phantoms and Fables, which they occa- 
fionally adorned and augmented to ferve the 
Caufe of partial Utility, to the irreparable 
Damage of public Good. Socrates there- 
fore from the Beginning laboured under thefe 
Difadvantages and Difficulties, which to 
others would have been infurmountable. 
He had the Prejudices of Education firft to 
overcome in himfelf, the Cuftom-protcfted 
Ignorance of others to enlighten, Sophiftry 
to confute. Malice, Envy, Calumny, and 
continual Infults of his Adverfaries to endure. 
Poverty to undergo, Power to contend with, 

B 3 and 



ev£r, as yet, has been exercifed even in the Inqaifitions of 
Sfain, Italy^ and Portugal, 
* * Plutar, de Gcnio Socr, 
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and what was the greateft Labor of all, the 
vulgar Terrors and Darkneis of Superftition 
to diffipate ; all which, we fliall find in the 
Sequel, he overcame with the true Wifdom 
of a Philofopher, and the difinterefted Vir- 
tue of a Patriot, the Patience of a Saint, 
and the Refolution of a Hero, at the Ex- 
pence of all worldly Pleafure, Wealth, 
Power, Fame, and laftly Life itfelf, which 
he chearfully laid down for the fake of 
V his Country ; fealing with his Blood a Tc- 
ftimony of the Love he bore to his own 
Species, and his unchangeable Duty to the 
Crfator and Governor of all Things. 
As the Graces before fpokcn of, and feve- 
ral other Pieces of exquifite Workmanftiip 
were his Performance, 'tis reafonable to ima-^ 
eine that Socrates did not leave his Em- 
ployment of a Statuary to apply himfelf 
totally to Philofophy till he was near '» 
thirty Years of Age, at which Time we may 
fuppofe it was that Crito furnifti'd him with 
the Means of thoroughly profecuting his 
favorite Studies. From hence having no 
other Avocation, he continued fome Years, 
after laying afide thofe ufelefs Enquires into 
Phyfics as above mentioned, in the moft un^^ 

inter- 

'^ Monf Charfentier very juftly fays, Dars leSiecIeqai 
ctoitle Siecle dc PhUias Je ne penfe pasqu'oneut prisun 
ignorant ou un apprentif, pour ua ouvragepuilic, ' Dans 1a 
vie de Socr. 
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interrupted Application ** to the Study of 
Moral Philofophy. In this Retreat of Peace 
and Science he remained long unknown and 
tiniagnaHz'd, till at length an Opportunity 
offer'd to fhew the moft confpicuous Ex* 
amples of Valor, F^iendfliip, and all the 
Virtues of a , good Citizen, which he ex- 
erted for the Service of his Country in 
Fields of Battle. About the fourth Year 
of the eighty-fixth Olympiady Socrates being . 
then thirty-fix Years of Age, Potidaa^ a City 
ef Thrace^ tributary to Athens^ publicly re- 
volted *'. The Athenians immediately 
upon the News got together all their Forces 
and Auxiliaries^ and marched to reduce that 
rebellious City. The General of the Po-* 
tidaans hearing of their Approach came 
out and met them, when after a bloody 
Engagement h^ w^s forc'd to retire with 

B 4 great 



'^ It w^ at this Time be leamM Rhetoric of the famom 
Afpafia^ as neceffarily conducive to the Cultivation of that 
divine Science. [Vide PUtt. Menex.] This woman had a 
Genius not only fuperioc lo aU her own Sex, but greatly 
furpaffing all her ConteiDporaries of the other too in Rhe« 
toric and Politics. PerUUs himfelf took no Meafure relat- 
ing to Government witbottt her Advice. [Plut. in vit. Pericl.) 
And to her Plato attributes that excellent Compofition» the 
Funeral Oration which Thucydides puts into the Mouth of Pe^ 
richs. Tho' Moral PMofophy was ever after his principal 
Study, yet other Arts and Sciences fecondarily employed his 
Attention at leifure Hours, for CamuLs was his Mafker in Mu- 
fic, A'venus in Poetry, Ifimacbus in Agriculture, and 'tbcodfm 
rus in Geometry. Max. Tyr. DiiT. xxiL 

*' Thucyd. lib. u 
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great Lofs back again to his Fortifications, 
The vidtorious Army laid Siege to the City, 
and tho' they made a Blockade on every 
Side, the Befieged held out with great Va- 
lor above two Years, at the End of which 
they were forced to furrender for want of 
Provifions. 

During this Siege, and in the preceding 
Engagenient, Socrates figniliz'd himfelf upon 
every Occafion i and having gain 'd the Prize 
of Valor by the general Suffrage of his Com- 
petitors, he refigned the. Glory of it over ** 
to Akibiades^ (whofe Life he had juft before 
faved in a Skirmifti) as an Encouragement 
to that young Nobleman to .become here- 
after deferving of more fignal Honors from 
his Country. 

From hence his Intimacy with Alcibiades 
began, in whofe Tent he was entertained 
thro' the whole Expedition * » ^ and this 
proud, ambitious, licentious Youth ever af- 
ter, even in the midft of Sycophants and 
Flatterers, had a filial Awe for his divine 
Preceptor *^ : Nor could the luxurious Eafe 
of this wealthy Libertiae,:iior the plenteous 
Emoluments which abounded in his Train, 
^ver feduce Socrates to relax the military Se- 
verities 



"^ 



** Plutarc. in vit Alcib. 

»' Ibid. 

*♦ FJat, Alcib. prjoi* 
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verities he had inur'd himfelf to from the 
Beginning of the War; for even in the 
Depth of Winter, when others had occafion^ 
ally clothed themfelves againft the Rigor of 
the Weather, he kept his ordinary Drefs^ 
and walked barefoot upon the Ice, as if the 
' Inclemency of the Elements had no Power 
over a Philofopher and Soldier *'. By Tem* 
perance and a conftant Perfeverance in the 
virtuous Toil of martial Exercifes, he ac* 
quired a Conftitution fuperior to the At- 
tacks of Difeafe ; for when an almoft uni- 
verfal Plague had feized upon the Camp, 
infbmuch that eleven hundred Men were 
carried off by the Contagion- ^in the Army 
before Potidaa, and Athens itfelf was half 
depopulated, he efcaped in both Places the 
Malady, and was the only one in the firfl: 
that had not in fomc Meafure felt the Seve- 
rity of it * * . 

As foon as Potidaa was brought again 
under Obedience to the Republic, Socrates 
returned to Athens to profecute his beloved 
Meditations 3 nor indeed amidfl: the conti- 
nual 



* 5 Plat. Conviv. That he always went barefoot we have 
the following Teftimony from PlatOy where Phadrus fpeaking 
to Socrates fays, ei^ KeuesVf f»f totH,^v, ttyvToJ^fflof ^r 
€Tu%op* Xv J^tt ^ jJLiP dtei' Plat Fhaed. 

** Diog. Laert. in vit. Socr. and jElian fays, tvoa^tf 

7/«f eiKO¥j t&Ke$l^fi( <Pi MQNO^ MK ivo^n^i rtw *fX^* 
Var. Hift. lib. 1 3. cap, 27, 
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nual Noife, Avocations^ and Dangers of a 
Camp, was his ardent Thirft after Know- 
ledge ever abated ; for whenever his mili-<* 
tary Duty did not inter&ce, he would fit 
whole Days in his Tent, employing his Mind 
in themoft profound Contemplations ^''. 

Upon his Return Home we may fuppofe 
he firft began his divine Difcourfes (not 
with the Oftentation and Pride of the So- 
phifts, nor with the mercenary Views of 
fuch, who, as I have juft now ohfervedy 
held forth at particular Times in Schools 
appointed for that Purpofe, and were paid 
by the Magiftrates and their Difciples, but) 
in the public Streets *', Walks, Baths, 

private 



*' In the Expedition at Futidaa he remaiaed a whde 
Day and Night in the fame Foflure, without ever moving, as 
it is related by Plato and Diogenes Laertiiis. Aulus Gellius 
fpeaks of it as a Thing he was accuftomed to do freqsentlyt 
.Inter labores voluntarios (fays he) et exercitia corporis ad for- 
|uitas patientiae vices firmandi id quoque accepimus Socratem 
jfacere v.fuc'vijje. Stare J'ohtus Socrates dicitur, pertinaci ftatu^ 
«perdius atque pernox a fummo lucis ortu ad folem alteram 
orientem, inconnivens, immobilis iifdem in veftigiis ct ore 
atque oculis eundem in locum dire£\is cogitabundis tamqaam 
quodam fecefTu mentis atque animi fadlc^ a corpore. Nodt. 
Att. lib. 2. cap. I. By the Bye, mentis atque animi, fhould 
be read mentis atque animse, for mentis atque animi is Tau- 
tology, but mentis atque animae makes it Senfe, and 
heightens the Defcription ; animus et mens both (ignifying 
the rational and immorial Soul in Lath:^ as ^«^ does in 
Grtek ; as anima et fenfus et 'i^t;;^n> in Contradiihn£lion, the 
irrational, animal, and perifhable Soul. No doubt the Au- 
thor wrote it fo, 

*» Xen.Mem. lib. i. 
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private Families, in (hptt, taking every Op- 
portunity to inftrudt Mankind in ail the 
Heart-enobling Duties of Humanity, and 
the ever Comfort-bringing Obligations of 
true Religion. But in both of thefe he 
found the World led aftray by the delufive 
Pageantry of Sophiftry and Superftition, 
fupported by the falfe Conclufions of a de- 
ceitful Oratory. This rendered his Under- 
taking greatly difficult, nay, almofl above 
the Power of humaq Nature to perform j 
for it is obfervable, that Learning employed 
in the Caufe of wrong Opinions, makes 
ftronger Bigots than the blind Ignorance of 
unlettered Enthufiafm could ever pretend 
to. 

As falfe Religion is always a Bane to Mora- 
lity, Socrates found it neceflary to begin with 
converting the Athenians from their impious 
Superflitions ; for as an Imitation of what 
we think moft excellent is the End of our 
Endeavors, and the divine Nature be^ 
ing allowed to be fo, the Worfhip of thoff 
monftrous Deities^ that were then ador'd ia 
Greece^ extending its influence beyond Spe* 
ttulation to Pradice, evidently fubverted all 
true Notions of Juflice and Virtue. ** "Ju^ 
" pter (faid one of thefe mifled *» Reli^ 

" gionifts) 



«•*• 



*^ Sec Tlato'i Euthyphron throughout. This was tl^e 
SLcafon why Plato banilh'd the Poets from his Repablic. 
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*' gionifts) is acknowledged to be the beft 
*' and jufteft of the Gods, whom they 
*' confefs to have bound his Father in 
Chains; yet they complain becaufe I 
profecute my Father, and thereby con- 
*^ tradid; themfelves in judging £0 dif- 
" ferently of the Gods and me." Never^ 
thelefs, tho' he found this Superftition 
an almoft invincible Obftacle to the Pro* 
pagation of his own divine DoiShrines, yet as 
it was interwoven . by ' the Legiflature into 
the civil Policy, and therefore whilft efta- 
blifli'd a Support to the Laws of his Coun- 
try, which he always held in the higheft 
Veneration, he profecuted the End in view, 
not like a wild Enthufiaft intoxicated with 
his own Notions of Right, but with the 
Caution and Concern of a Patriot, thro* 
all Meafures refpeding the Peace of So- 
ciety, and gently endeavbring by Degrees 
to untwift that civil and religious Union, 
jvhich the Priefts had fo artfully wove toge-- 
|her. He very well knew that the firft Pre- 
judices of Education are not all at once to 
be eradicated from human Hearts, efpccially 
from thofe of a People complexionally prone, 
as the Athenians were, to the groffeft Super- 
Hitibn «^ He therefore feemingly comply 'd 
. with 



m 

30 This Obfen^ation the eloquent Apoftle St. Paul made 
trpon the Athenians fome Centuries after, when ht* r,/* • rk*^ 



\ 
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with all the external Ceremonies of Devo- 
tion, and often facrificed to the Gods upon 
the common Altars of the City 3 » . This 

occafional 



the living God at Athens j where being fummoned to appear 
in the Areopagus^ (vrhich was then the Court appointed to 
infped into all Innovations in religious Affairs) and being 
called upon for preaching new Gods, he began thus : AyJ^fU 
ASnvAAioi M^ m-ctvlct (»( J^ei^tJ^cufxov^Tif^^ viJLOtf ^twpa^ 
As. cap. xvii. and afterwards took advantage of this Super - 
ftition, and preached his own Doftrine under the Sandtion of 
their Inftitutions ; for obferving an Altar with this Infcrip- 
tion upon it. To the Vnkno'wn God, (which, conformable to 
ancient Paganifm, when the Temples were not filled, wa« 
left as a Tenement ready to receive any Deity newly intro- 
duced) he thus pioufly and wifely perverted that blind Zeal, 
which tended to the Promotion of Polytheifm, and made ic 
infbumental to the Worlhip of />^^ One li'vhg Gon. A/gp- 
yfifAi^9^ (fays he) i^ AVetBiapav ta (riCAfffji.etlA vycmj iv^v 
1^ ^^yLOV IV « fTTiyiy^Trloy ArNDSTQ ©EH, oy hv 

^€f^^ ^ y^i Kueeof vTAfyj^yv^ ttx, iv %«^to/»7o/^ VAQt^ 

J^io/t^of TiPOfy ewni J^tJ'vi ^Affi l^0f\v }^ 'jrvotw jy ta 
<faJ]Ai A£l» cap. xvii. One thing more is very remarKable, 
that is, when the Writer of the ASs of the Apofiles fays, 
Tivii /« Tav ^TtKupeiaVy j^ rap %ratK»V ^t\6^o^av o'wig- 
CaKKov mjTur 1^ Ttnf iMyov- n av dtKot ooa-^p/jLoKoyof 
^To^ K^yeiy i 0/ /s SENi^N AAIMONinM KATAyff" 
Mvf eiViUy he never mentions the be£t of Flatoniftsy wiiich 
was the moft confiderable at that Time in Athens. The 
Reafon is this : The Platonifisy even corrupted as they then 
were, flill retained fo much of their Founder's Principles as 
to have a jull Notion of the Unity of the De i t y, and there- 
fore were neceifarily Friends to that Part of the Dodrine of 
the holy Apoftle, 

§7ri rav Koiyap rtif TloK^ai /3ft)//.<»y. Xen. Mem. lib. For 
the fame Reafon Xcnoplcn built a Temple to Diar.a. Vide 
Strabon. 
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cx:cafional Conformity »* ftieltcred him a 
while from the Notice of the jealous Hie- 
rarchy, and gave him frequent Opportuni- 
ties of converfing with the moft eminent 
Citizens, whilft their Minds were warm 
with Gratitude to Heaven at the Shrines of 
their imaginary Deities, and thereby con- 
vertings by his irrefiftable Arguments, their 
Zeal to the Service of Truth and Reli- 
gion ^^ 

*Twas 



«* Vide Plat. Apol. 

^ ' Monf. Ro//in not duly confidering the Nature of the 
iuman Mind, and the Neceflity there was at that Time for 
fuch a Compliance, condemns this pretended Conformity of 
Socrates to the Superilition of the Jthenkins^ and with an 
Air of ill-natarM Triumph, not beconung cKe Character of 
fo good a Man, as the Profeffor reafly was, cries out, ** En 
** It defendant devant le peuple, il declara ^u^il avoit tonjoufs 
«* recounu et honore lesmemes dieux que les Atheniens. Voi- 
«* la (fays he) done le Prince dcs Philofophes declare par 
«< r Oracle de Delphes le plus fage des Bommes, ^i malgre 
•* fa convidlion intime d'une unique divinite, meurt dans le 
«* Sein de T Idolatrie, et en faifant profcffion d'adorer tous 
«< les dieux du paganifme." Hid. anc. v. 4. Thus after hav- 
ing proved thro' the wliole Courfe of that Chapter, that So- 
crates conftantly and invariably believed and taught the Unity 
of the Deity, when it was proper to communicate that im- 
portant tho' dangerous Truth, he undoes all his Work in the 
Conclufion, by affirming upon account of this external and 
popular Declaration, that he died in the Bofom of polyibeiffic 
idolatry ; intimating that fuch Profeflions proceeded from 
Fear, and not from a Principle of focial Love (as it fhall be 
proved they did in its proper Place, vide Book V. Note 15.) 
and the Direflions of Wifdom : bat this, it feems afterwards, 
was introduced only to make a Comparifon betwixt tlie 
Prince of Phi ofophers and fome Chrijiian Martyrs, who refo- 
lutely defended their Opinions upon all Occafions, and fell a 

Sacrifice 
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'Twas upon one of thefe Occafions that he 
met Alcibiades >^ going to the Temple, and 
having interrogated him according to Cuftom 
concerning his Intention^ and demonftrate() 
the Danger of ill-plac'd Petitions to the 
Gods, and miftaken Worfhip, perfuaded 
the young Athenian to defift from his Dc- 
fign, and made him almoft a Convert to 
Truth. " Don't you think (fays he) that 
" there is need of great Precaution in every 
•' one, left while he thinks he prays for 
" Good, he (hould aik the greateft Evil ?'' 
Then having convinced him of the Igno- 
rance of Men, and the Goodnefs of the 
great Governor of the Unlverfe, who dif- 
pofes all Things for the beft, and educes 
Good out of what we think Evil, he gave 
him this fhort Prayer of an ancient Poet^ 
as comprehcnfive alone of all Petitions* 
" Great God, give us thofe Things which 
^ are good for us, whether we pray for 

" them 



^WaMMta 



Sacrifice to the Fury of their Pcrfecutors without any Recan^ 
cation. He need not have been at this Trouble to depredate 
the Charafter of Socrates, in order to make their Virtues the 
more confpicuous ; for had he let it remalnr in its own ge- 
Bttiae unfullied Luflre, the Adions of one. who was onlyx«/- 
diately governed by Heaven, muft neceflarily be infinitely 
inferior to thofe of others, who were immediately infpire4* 
Such aukward and needlefs Attempts to recommend, havp 
done more DifTervice to our holy Religion than the' warmelk 
Attacks of the moil learned Infidelity, 

3* The whole Dtfcourfe is in that Dialogue o£ P/ato*s, 
entitled thc/ecomi Alcibiades ^ or concerning Prayer. 



cc 
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them or no ; and keep thofe Things which 
*^ are hurtful from us, even tho'.we fhould 
*' afk them of thee 5^ 

Whilft he was thus glorioufly employed 
In vindicating the Honor of the divine Na-* 
ture on one Hand, by alienating the Affec-* 
tions of Mankind from fuch horrid Super- 
ilitions and abfurd Prejudices, he had on 
the other as falfe Opinions of a different Ex- 
treme to confute, which were equally un- 
grateful to the Benevolence of Heaven ; for 
whilft the well-meaning Errors of thofe, 
who were ftubbftrnly zealous in a mifappjy'd 
Devotion, had loaded Religion with con- 
temptible Pomp and Superfluities, a kind 
of a fajfmnable^ Infidelity prevailed among 
others, which tended to the total Deftruc*- 
tion of it. " Let it be a fulSicient Reafon 
(faid he to one of thefe who required a 
Sight of God for a Convidion of' the Ex*- 
iftence of his Being) " to honor and adore 

the Gods ^6 that you have feen their 

" Works, 



KiKivei . Plut. Alcib. 
^* Cud^worth is willing to prove from this Paflage, thai 
Socrates was a real Polytheiji. His Remark is this : * * But" 
•* notwithftanding Socrates his thus clear acknowledging O n a 
■*' Supreme and Un iversal Numen, it doth not therefore 
•' follow that he rejefted all thofe other inferior Gods of thtf 
** Pagans^ as is commonly conceived ; but the contrary 
*\ thereunto appeareth from this Paffage now cited, wherein 

•* thece 
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** Works, and look upon this to be the only 
•* way in which they manifeft themfelvcs to 
** us. Of all the Deities that are fo benefit 
•' cent to us, none of them have in the 
Exccutbn of their Goodnefs appeared to 
our Sight ; and that Soverein God who 
created all Things, and continues to go-^ 
*^ vern the Univerfe, is feen as the Author 
*' of fuch wonderful Works, but neverthe- 
•* Icfs is invifible to our Eyes in this divine 
" Employment. The Soul of Man partakes 
^* (if any thing human can do fo) of the 
*' dh'ine Nature^ and that it governs the 
Body is obfervable to all 5 but the Soul 
itfelf is imperceptible to our Senfe of fee- 
ing. Confidering thefe Things therefore, 
you ought not to defpife the Beings that 
are concealed from the Sight, but becom- 

C '' ing 
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** there is Mention made of other Gpds beiides theSu ^rsme.^ 
IntelL Syft. p. 400. But farely this great and learned Divine 
had not thoroughly confidered the Charader and Scope of 
JSficrauSt nor the whole Tenor of this Palfegc in Xenofhom^ 
when he affcrted, that our Philofopher did not rcjed the 
popular Pagan Gods, becaufe ether Gods are mentioned be* 
fides the Supreme. It mud be confidered, that Socrates 
WAS difputing in this Place with a Man very much prone if 
not to poiitive ^Jbii/m^ yet to the higheft Scepticifm in Af- 
fairs of Religion f his Bufinefs therefore was to bring him 
over from fuch ^erroneous Opinions the moft obvious way 
pofiibie, and this was to be done by familiarizing his No- 
tions by Degrees to tlie Exiftence of y^^f Deity, and after- 
wards to convince him of the enljf True One. This then he 
did with, tj^e gr«ateit Addrefs imaginable, kqr beginning with 

th 
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*' ing acquainted with their Ppwer 'from 
" what they perfotm, 'tis your Duty to wor- 
" ^ip the Divinity >•»/' In fuch ExhQrta>^ 
tions was he conftantly employed i' for he 
very well knew how quick the Tranfition i% 
from tinfettlcd Scepticifm in Af&irs of Re-* 
ligion, to a total Neglefik of all whco the 
Mind is ungovern'd* by the Diftates of Rea?» 
fon, or fway'd by Prejudice, or feduc'd by 
Pleafure ; and that too frequently to the 
Contempt of the oiciivard Ferms of Wor- 
ship, cnfu'd the unreftrain'd Omiflion of 
divine Worfhip in general. He therefore 
took the mofr particular Cace to inculcate, 
that the Deity was pleafed with thefe un- 
feigned, though not wanted, Acknowledg-* 
tnents of his divine Goojdne{s.> Thu» 

when 



there Allufion^ to the Philological (and not to either the 
Civil or Fabulous) Theology of the Deities who dirc6led 
the Heat and Light, the Thunder, Rains, Winds, i^c, fat'r. 
iall which natural Cau^bs untheologized were fo beneficial to^ 
Mankind. Thefe he calls Gods, and the Mini fieri . of tht 
€ods, to adapt his Language to the Capacity of Enth^musm 
However we find that he alTerts that there was one Supreme 
Being, who created and continues to govern all Things for 
wniverfal Good, whom he not only calls by way of Di(Un£tion- 
*0 [/. e.^iof'] but in the Conclulion fays, to indicate more 
circumflantially his Meaning,, ^pir tiyLAf f A^tKuoF/or. 
Whether any one who believes in iuch a Being, and nis ne* 
ceHary Attributes, can really afterwards imagine diat he 
would admit more Beings into an Equality of State, Or 
Samenei's of Eflinice, with himfelf, I leave theferieus Readcf 
lo determine. '• 

2 '' Xcnoph. Mem, lib* 4. 
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when jipiftodemus^ a Man inclinable to 
an irreligious Difircgard of that reverential 
Awe due to the CreAtoi of the World, 
laid, *' That he was too great, a Being 
*"^ tb need his Worfhip i* Socrates re- 
plied/ " The Greater he isj the more 
" Aefped is due unto him «•/' To which 
this Libertine anfwering, " That he would 
** iiot be remifs in his Regard to the God9^ 
** if he thought they concerned themfelves 
^* with human Affairs y' Socrates proceeded 
td demonftrate, that all Things were not 
bftly difpos'd by a divine Power for uni^ 
n^erfdl Harmony, but that there was alfo 
,^a paftifular Care taken of Mankind 5 and 
then concludes his Confutation of thofe 
Atbeijlicul »> Notions, with this beautiful II- 

C 2 luffaration 
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^* X«hoph. Mem. I3>. t. 

^^ I cdl tkde Nddovfs AthiifiicaU bedaufe of their Ten- 
imcf to proflBote « nraake juftly deemed fo. Thos Eficu- 
ihu aad kis Fofiowen^ who efpoafed tfaefe very Sentiments of 
Atif$demu^ tho* t\iif befieY*d the Exiftence of a DHiy Or 
DittiiSj as he ^^ yet, as the/ entertained foch unworthy 
OpinkRis of theh: tJaturiSi int regard to their Indifference 
iowscrds Mankind^ were by die uidted SulFrage of all other 
6eStB called Atbtifis. The i^Mi^/7» Epicurean Poet, who 
^ jetaik the Totats of the whole S^, fpeaking of the diiiins 
Ndtuti fays, 

^-"'^Di'VUiU naiura ■ ■ 
Sem^ia ah nofiris rebus ^ f^unSia^e longe ; 

iUc ^m frometifis capitur^ Vc. 

Lacr« De Nat^ Rer. fib. t. • 

In 
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luftration of the Almighty Power of GO0 
compar'd by Analogy with the infinitely in- 
ferior Faculties of Man, which he before 
prov'd to excel in the higheft Degree 
thofe 'of all other Animals, " Obferve, 
" my Friend (fays he) how the Soul go- 
•* verns at Will the Body it infpiresj be 
" convinced therefore that the divine Sa- 
pience, which pervades the Univerfc, 
governs in like manner all Things ac- 
cording to its Pleafure. Think not if 
your Eye is able to fee many Furlongs, 
that it is impoflible for the Eye of Gox> 
to behold all Things : Or, if your Soul 
is capable of thinking of what happens 

" either 



In the (ame manner FgUeius^ that isnpadant Epicurean^ in Tul- 
fy^s Book De Natura Deorum defcribes from his Mailer the 
difviue tiatun, '* Vera expofita eft (iays he) illa/ententia 
" ab Epicuroj quod xtemuxny beatumq; fit, id nee habere 
" ipfuin negotii quidquam^ nee exhibere altera."' Cicer. De 
Nat. Deor. As if the Happinefs of the Dbity confifledin 
Idlenefs ! Thus our Species was left by thefe Ideal EpicwftgM 
Gods (who were .drawn like their mortal Devotees in a State 
of pleaforable Indolence^ haying bolntercoorfe with, or Care 
of .Mankind) as much to a forlorn Nature and fatherlefs 
World (as a noble Author phrafes it) as if there had been no 
God at all. Cudwortb is of Opinion that Epicurus himfelf 
was an abfolute Atbeift. *« [Intell. Syft. p. 60.] and that he 
*^ only profefled his Belief of (itch Brings to dedine the com- 
^* mon Odium, and thofe Dangers and Inconvenience^ which 
'* otherwife he might have incurred by a downright Denial 
** of a God,^* Whether fnch* were his Opinions or no is 
little material,, fince even his own PtQfei£ons, tho' not 
ftriflly fo in Language, were atheifticalz& relative to Man- 
kind, and eqaUly deftni£Uvc to Morality. 
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cither here, in Egypt ^ or in Sidly^ that 
the all-comprehending Wifdom is unable 
*' to take Care of the whole Creation. In 
like manner (adds the philofophic Hifto- 
rian) Socrates taught his Difciples to re- 
frain from doing what was unjuft and 
bafe, not only when they were in pub- 
lic, but in the moft private Recefles, as 
no Adtion, how facred foever, could be 
concealed from the Infpedtion of the 
" Deity ^\'' 

The Reputation of Socrates being pretty 
well eftablifhed on Account of his uncom- 
mon Dgdrines and Abilities, he foon be* 
came the Envy of Sophifts, who too plain- 
ly perceived their Audiences daily decreafe 
to attend to his Difcourfes ; but what frill 
heightened their Relentment, was the un- 
weai'ied Pains he fuccefsfully took to con- 
fute their Sophiftry and dcttO: their Igno- 
rance ^ for as we find in Plato ^\ hq 
would frequently enter into Difputes with 
them, and never fail'd of triumphing over 
all their Arts, and receiving an Applaufe 
due to his Merit, even from their own Dif- 
ciples, whom he generally made Profe- 
lytcs in the End, and added to the Train 
of his own Followers. As the Reader, I 

C 3 imagine^ 
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♦* Plat. Prow Soph. &c. kc. 
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imagine, may be defirous of Juiowipg by 
what Arts thefe vara Profeffors of Wifdoxn 
had rais'4 themfelves into fuch ]Efteem vsx, 
every City of Greece ^ I (hall tranicribe thp 
Fable which Protagoras ufcd in that fe- 
mous Difpute with Socrates^ to prove, that, 
Virtue could be taught^ as a proper SpeciT 
men of fuch learned Delufion, 

^* There was a Tin^j? (iays he) when 
the Gods were alone, and mortal Beinjgs. 
were npt made ; but when the fatecj 
" Time for Creation of thefe came, the 
Gods fbrm'd them in thp Earth, by mix* 
ing Earth,. Fire, and other Elements 
^* whereof they are conapofpd, together j 
but when they were about to bring 
them to Light, they ordered 4 ♦ Pronfe-r 
*• tbeus and Epimetbeus to adorn them, and 
^' diftribute to them all convenient QuaT 
^^ lities. Epimetbeus requefted Prometbeus 
^^ that he might be fuffered to make this 
^* Diftribution, and that Prometbeus fhould 
be a Spectator of the Operation. The 
latter confented, and the former enter'd 
l^ into his Eijiployment^ Ipi this Divifion 

*^ then 
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^^ In this ingenious Fable, which is allegorical, under the 
^ame of Frometh^us is peifonalized^that Mind which was 
created by the First Cause to pervade and eovem the 
Univerfe % and ander that of Epimetbeus is repreiented mere 
Nature^ and the fecond Subftitute of the Creator, according 
to the Tenet pf fevera} anqient Philofophers. ^ ^ 
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^' then he gave Strength without Swiftnefs 
*^to fome, an^ others that were weaker he 
"furnifli'd with Swiftnefs. To fome he 
** gave a natural Armor, and upon thofc 
*' who were defeocelefs in this Point, he 
" beftowed other Means of Safety. He ' 
*** taught feveral to whom he had given 
**finall Bodies, to feck for Safety in the 
^*' Air by their Wings, or to find it in the 
^* Caverns. o£ the Earth > and thofe to 
*^- whom he had allotted large Bodies, he 
"inflrudled to defend thcmfelves by their 
*^ Bulk, Thus he finiflied his impartial 
*' Diftribution,' taking particular Care that 
f * no Race fhould be extirpated. After 
" having fufficiently provided them with 
^* Means for defending themfelves againft 
^* each other, he contriv'd in the next 
** place a Proteftion againft the Inclernen- 
cies of V the ^Weather, and cloathed theni 
with thick Hair and ftrong Skins, {affi-r 
cient to expel the Winter's Cold and 
** Sunamer*s Heat^ which ferv'd as 9t Co* 
** verity and a Bed to lye upon when they 
^ flept ; and he likewife arm^d their Fee^ 
** with Claws, and their Solea with a ftif^ 
*f fer Poilj and a Skin of. a mori? callous 
^^ Nature. When this was done, he be^ 
** flowed proper Food upon_^each ; to fome 
^ he affigned Herbs and Fruit, to others 
'* Roots of the Earth, and there was 
^* a third Sqrt to whom he gav? the Flefli 

C 4 !* of 
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*^ of other Animals for Suftcnanft j but to 
** thcfe be granted fmall Increafe, and 
*^ made others, whom they fed upon, 
•* extrcaitaly fruitful, for the Prcfervation 
« of the Kind. But Epimetheus being not 
" perfectly wife ^» he forgot that, by bc- 
" flowing all thefe Powers upon Beads, 
** he had left the human Race defencelefs, 
** and therefore was confounded what to 
** do in this Cafe, when Prometheus yi the 
" Midft of this Difficulty came to infpeft 
*^ into his Adminifh^tion. He faw upon 
** this Infpcdlion that all Animals had every 
** thing convenient for them, excepting 
" Man, who was left naked, unarm'd, and 
** totally unprovided for. The fated Day 
" being now come, when Man was to be 
" brought into Light, Prometbeui having 
" no other Way to provide for his Safety, 
" ftole from Minerva and Vulcan their Wif- 
" dom relating to Arts, together . with Fire 
" from the latter, (for without Fire this 
*' Wifdom would have been ufelefs) and 
** bcflowed them upon Man. With thefe- 
" Man provided himfelf with the Necefla- 
" ries of Life, but as yet had not receiv'd 
" the Knowledge which related to Politics. 

« That 



♦^ This Exprcfllon ov 4r«rv ^dipo<, and thp Etymology of 
the Word ET///»'dev<, fufliciently demonllratc that >w/r^ Na- 
ture was hereby mpant, as is obferv^d m the Note above 
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" That Knowledge was in the Poflcffion 
** of Jupiter, and it was not permitted 
" Prometheus to enter into the high Habi- 
** tation of the firji of the Gods^ whofc 
** Throne was furrounded by fuch terrible 
^ Guards as deterred him from the At- 
" tempt. He therefore went into the com- 
** men Room, where Vulcan 2SiA Minerva 
" excercis'd this Art, and ftealing clande- 
ftinely from the one the executive Part, 
and from the other the inventive, he be- 
ftowed it, as was metation'd before, upon 
*' Man, and with that he had. the Power 
of acquiring what was needful for the 
Support of Life ^♦. Prometheus (as was 
faid) was afterwards puniflied for this 
Theft, which was occafion'd by the Ne- 
gledl and Omiflion of Epimetheus. Thus 
Man having partook of this divine Lor, 
was the only one of all Animals, who, by / 
Reafon of his Affinity to the dhine Na-- 
titre^ perceiv'd there were Gods-, who 
^' built Altars and ereded Statues in Ho- 
^' nour of them; he invented articulate 
^' Sounds, and Names for all Things, built 
*^ Houfes, made Cloaths, and gathered Food 

" for 
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♦♦In this Place the fabulous Theology ^ or more properly 
Mythology^ is confounded with the Phyfiological ; but it is 
obfervable that this Sentence, as not properly belonging to 
the tefl/ is introduced in a kind of Parenthefis, with this cau«r 
tipxojy Expreffion, MTep Myijo*. 
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" for himfelf, from the Fruit of the Earth. 
Ncvertbelefi, diough Men were thu$ 
provided for^ in the Beginning they 
dwelt difpers'd; icx as yet there were 
" no GtieSy and ^ were often devoured on 
^^ account of their inferior Strength by the 
*^ wild Beails. For thefe Arts were fuffi- 
'^ cient to acquire Noixrifhment for their 
*^ Bodies it is true, but were ufelefs in the 
Wars againft their Enemies the wild 
Beafts, for they were entirely ignorant of 
*^ Politics, of which the Art of War is 
** one Branch. That they might therefore 
be defended againft thefe Inconvenieri* 
cies, they gathered themfelves together 
and built Citiea ; but when they w ere 
colle(3:ed into Societies, not having Know- 
ledge . of civil Laws, they offer'd Vio- 
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** foh were obliged to difperfe again,, and 
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became once more expos'd to the Fury of 
the Beafts. Jupiter fearing the Race 
of Mankind fhould be extirpated, fent 
Mercury to carry Skame and Jujike 
among Men, that they might be Orna- 
ments to Cities, and confirm ^the Bonds 
of Love and Friendfhip among them. 
Mercury afk'd Jupiter in what Manner 
he fhould diflribute Shame and Jujlice^ 

" whether in the fame as the Arts were? 

*' For thefe, faid he^ were divided thus : He 

" who 
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^^ wHo had tbe medickial Art h ablie to* 
^* &r?e mafX3r Individual^ as are aff oeher 
Artifts in their refpe£ti w Waf $ and HoB 
I diilribute Shame and Juflice according to 
this Rule, or ^ve thera kdi^iaiiaately 
to all ? i'o dl^ replied Jupftbr ; they 
muft all be Partakers of them, for no Ci^ 
will ever be able to exift if they are only 
" communicated to a few, as . the Arts arc. 
** Befides, you fhall proclaim this Law in 
^^ my Nanie^ that be who has not Sbana 
** and Jujiice Jhall be cut off as a Plague 
*« to Society *^'* 

The Header will eafily obferve ho w miany 
&ire Circumitances are sutfully obtruded into 
this Fable^ and it was thro' iuch ^lacioas* 
Vehicles the Sophias conveyed their fpurioiis 
Wifdom ; in which plaufible Deceits they 
were fo long and early traia'd up, that, thoT* 
it was no. difficult Matter to con&te diem, 
and deted: their erroneous: lleafoning before 
competent Judges of Truth, it would have 
been impra(3:icable . to have undeceived the. 
Populace, and fuclx as moil: wanted Inftruc- 
tion, by the common Methods of the fame 
refin^ £}o(^uence ^ ^ « On this . Account So^ 

crates 



♦* Plat. Prot. p. 23. 

♦^ Thus Vfe fittd by Platdh I^lalogoc^^lhat Protagoras 
triumphed fora while over 5wtf/f<^[PUu Pjro.jp; zsa.Jand 

received 
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crates introduced that Method of Reafoning 
called ^'* InduBion^ which by always inter- 
Fogating) and never affirming any thing, in- 
v^ftigated Truth without dogmatically af- 
ferting it^ and made the Antagonift himfelf^ 
before he was aware of the Counter-plot 
kid againft hkn, confute the Fallacy of his^ 

own 



received a Clap of Apphttfe from the Audience as a Token 
of Vi^lprx^ till he was brought to anfwer to thofe ihort In- 
terrogatioBSy which foon confounded his evaiive fophiiUcal 
Oratory, and concluded the Difpute to his Conviflion. 

^' fully fpeaking of the Manner by which Socrates con- 
futed his Opponents, fays, ** Hoc modo [i. e , tJufuSicne} 
** Socraua plurimum ufus eft, propterea quod nihil ipfe af- 
^* ferre ad perfuadendum volebat, fed ex eo, quod fibi ille 
** dedemt, qui cum . difputabat, aliquid conficere malebat, 
^f quod ille exeo, ^uoa jam concefiiiTet, necefTario appro- 
*« bare deberet.** Cic, de Invent, lib. i. ^mtiUan too 
defcribes it thus : " Ok qua plurimum Socrates eft ufus, hanc 
*' haboit viam, ut cum plura interrogafTet quae fateri adver- 
'' fario recefTe efiet noviffime id de quo quserebatur, inferet 
" cui fimile conccffiiTct. Id eft Induaio^ Quinft. de Inftit. 
Ora. lib. 5. c. 1 1. And this is the Method purfued in the 
Dialogues of Piato^ as the fame Author obferves : <* Si quod 
" tamen exemplum ad imitationem demonHrandum fit, folum 
'* eft quod ex dialqgis Socraticorum^ maximeque Platonis, 
" duci poteft : in quibus adeo fcita: funt interrogationes, ut 
*' cum plerifque bene refpondeatur, res tamen ad id quod 
•• volunt efieere, petveniat.'* Ibid. lib. 5. cap. 7. Another 
ReafpA ior.uiing Induffiofiy beiides that already aifign'd, was 
his Diffidence, for he would never pofitively aiTert any thing, 
as Arifiotle teftifies, vtre> ^ //ce t«7» ^S^%^h^ ifp«7«t «eA^' 
UK AT^KeAftJo tifJLoKvyei ^ [Jin ei^%viU' l^e Soph. Blench, 
lib. 2. c. 34. Socrates owns in the Sofbift of Plato^ that he 
learnt thjs Method from Pcrmenides,»-'t^C ifeoTtiai^v o/«r 

A.9/f ^Afl'flfJ^ltw %y» NCOf A»K. 
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own ill-grounded Propositions. By thefe 
Means he, without aflixming any Pretcnfion 
to Knowledge himfelf, baffled the Sophifby, 
deteifted the Ignorance, and expofed the 
vain-glorious Defigns of theie pompous Pro- 
feflbrs of Wifdom. 



the End of the FjjtsT Book; 
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, B O U T the Time that Sccratei be- 
gin to be eminent, Plato was bom 
■■ at Atbem ; and among the many * 
other fabulous Accounts which are related 
concerning this PhUofopher, one in particu- 
lar 



■ There wu a comBon Story prevailed (in dw Sti]« of 
diofe Times, wHdt made fomething oi other miraculoiu at- 
tend or precede (he Binfc oi eveiy great Man) that JfeiU 
appear'd 10 Jripa, [Vide Said, et Plncir. Symp.] the Father 
ff Plate, ia » Dieam, and fortod him lo have my Com- 
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lar is told as a prophetic Vifioh of his future 

X I .^,...1, ...4 <■< 

Glory. 'Tis faid Socrates dreamt One Night, f \ . 
that a young Swan flew from the Altar which 
was in the Academy confecrated to Loye, and 
fettled in his Bofom 5 and afterwards^ .being . ^ 
grown to full Maturity, took his Flight to- y^ • 
wards Heaven, and charmed both Goijs' and. u 
Men with the Sweetnefs of his Song, 'Tis . ^ 
farther added' that Socrates, manjr Years ^ 
after, when Arijlo brought his Son firft to 
the Academ\\ cry'd pat xo the reft qf Jiis' 
Difciples', This is the owarf^'pbimiiig to., 
PiatOy which I law fly from the Altar of 
Love, ahd fettle in my Bofom. But regard- 
ing 



fioeree with his Wife Peri^ione^ beeaafe (he was with ChiI4 
hy him ; that AriJIo obey'd, and PeriSfiotie being bfoughi to 
l-ed o{ Plato on the Day of the Nativity of Jpollo, it was 
look'd upon that he was the Child of t!iat God. Plutatcb 
thinks this wa% meaat allegorical ly^ and in that Senfe he. 
cbfervcs, Plato ir.ay jultty be faid to b«J the Son of thc'God 
©f Phyfic, becaufe he cur'd the Souls of Men ffom the WOrft 
of Diilempers, inordinate Defires. But whatever Defign the 
^uthor had in the Invention, fuch was the Superftition of 
&e Times, that it was believ'd to be litefaHy ti-uc. St. Je^ 
ram fomewherc adds, that the Phi!ofo{)h^rs who propagated 
this Story (they muft be very "poor Ph^6(o^h(irs indeed) be- 
lie v'd too, that P/«/i>wa3 born of a Virgift. 

* Somniam Socrates fcitum fertur. Nam vidiflc fibi vifus 
eft cygni pullum ex ahari, quod in Acatikmia Cuptdtni confc- 
cratum eft,volaire et in ejus gremio refidilTe : ^t pollea olo- 
rem ilium pennis coelum petiffe, canore muifco^ anditus hotoi- 
pmn Deorumque mulcentem. Luc. Apul. dc Dog . Fiat- 
Another Prognoftiearion of the fame Kind attended F/(7f<) ill 
]i>s Infancy, according to the Traditions of thfc fame Wonder- 
tcllirg Ages. When he was yet in the Arms of his Mothcjr^ 

fte 
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ing fuch Stories as thefe in their true Light, 
vtRis the Aftcr-inventioH of ingenious Wri- 
ters, who thus fignrati'vely defcrib'd that 
exalted Genius in a few Words, which the 
utmoft Extent of their own never could 
have done in pkin Language^ Plato in every 
Re^edt anfwered this^ emblematical Defcrip- 
tion. He is ircprefented, for the JSweetnefs 
and Harmony of his Stile, by a Swan, the 
ancient Symbol of Mu0c ; by the Altar of 
Love in the Gardens of Academus. is de- 
j)idted that Humanity or Philanthropy which 
was the great Excellence of that glorious Se- 
mimry ; the fettling in the Bofom of Socra^ 
tes^ flying from thence towards Heaven, and 

D charming 



ihe and her Hufband Jrijio went to the Mountain Hymettus 
to {acrifice to the Mufes^ and whilft they were employed in. 
the facred Ceremonies, they laid the Child in a Thicket of 
Myrtles ; in whofe Month, as he llept, a Swann of Bees 
fettled and made a Honey-comb. ^lian. var. hift, lib. 20. 
cap. 21. Antiquity abounds with Legdnds Of this Sort con- 
cerning eminent Men; Heroes, Philofophers, and Poets, in 
Itlluiion to which, Horace beautifully defcribes himfelf id 
thd fame Situation. 

Me fabulofa Vulture in Apfulo^ 
AUricU extra limen Apulia y 
Ludo fatigatumque fomnOp 

Fronde nova puerum palumhes 
^exere -------- 

XJt tuto ah atris carport viperis 
Dormirem €*f urjts : ut premerer facra 
Latiroque^ collataquemyrto, 
Honjtne dU animojus infans. 

Lib. 3. W. 4.' 
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charming toth Gods and Men with his me- 
lodious Voice, fignify, that after he had gain'd 
the Knowledge of Truth from the veryBreaft 
of his divine Mafter, he adorn'd it with fuch 
beautiful and fublime Language, that tho' 
his Doftrines miight be eafiiy comprehended 
tor their Simplicity by the loweft of Man- 
kind, they became the Admiration of thofc 
too that were exalted above the reil of 
their Species by the moft refin'd Under- 
ftandings. 

The Fame of Socrates ftill increafing 
more and more, not only at Athens but 
thro' all Greece^ he was reforted to from 
all Quarters by the moft eminent ^ and 
learned Men : and tho, the common Prac- 
tice of the Times * allowed him to take a 

proper 
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* Julus Gellius relates a remarkable Inftance- of the Refo- 
lurion of one of Socrates's Difcfples, who underwent the 
greateft Danger to come to attend his Diicourfes. . ** De- 
** creto Jthenienfes caverant, ut, qui Megaris civis effet, fi 
" intub'iTe Athena s pedem prehenfus effct, ut ea res ei' ho- 
" mini capitalis elTet, taxito Jthenietjfes odioflagrabant fini- 
** timorum hominum Megarenfium, Turn Euclidesy qui 
*• idem Megaris erat, quique, ante id decretum et effe 
*• Athenis et audire Socratem confueverat, poftquam id de- 
•• eretum fanxefuhir, fub no£iem^ quum advefperefcet, tunica 
** longa muliebri indutuss et pallio verficolore 'ami^lus, et 
*< caput rica velatus, c domo (u^ Megaris Athettassid Socra- 
" tfM commeabat ; ut vel no£lis aliquo tempore coniilioriim 
" feimonumque ejus fieret particeps : rurfurque fub lucem 
•* millia pafiuum paulo amplius viginti, eadem vefte ill* 
«« tefti» redibat." Nod. Attic, lib. 6. c. lo. 

♦ The Thirft after Knowledge among the Athenian Youth 
was fo great, that they gave incredible J^ums to the So^bifrs- 

for 
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i)foper Reward for his Labors, by which he 
faiight foon have acquired immenfe Riches ; 
fuch was the difinterefted Generofity of this 
benevolent man, that he would never re- 
ceive, even, in his greateft Exigencies, any 
pecuniary Confideratioh for his Inftruftions, 
but freely diftributed to all, as their Occa- 
lions requir'd, the ineftimable Treafure a£ 
Wifdom and Virtue, which Gold could ne- 
ver purchafe. On this Account Pfafo makes 
him fay in his jlpology » that he was ferit 
by God himfelf to the Athenians ; but this 
feems to be more Plato's own Thought of 
him than Socrates's Expreffion ; and it is 
greatly conforrhable to the Stile of this great 
Dilciple whenever he fpoke of his Mafter, 
whom he almoft ador'd : and in the lail 
Hours of his Life, having prais'd the great 
Creator for all his Bounties in general, he 
thank 'd him for thefe three Things in par ti- 
tular • firft, that he had given him a reafon- 

D 2 ^ able 



for Inftradion, as we find in Plato*s Prohigoras^ where Hip- 
focrates the Son of Apollodarus declares to Socrates , that he 
tCroald givfe the Sophifts not only all the Money he was theh 
poiTefs'd of, but would borrow more of his Friends for that 
End. See alfo Plato* s Hifpias m(ijor, 

^ On (^'g^<» rvfx^^^ ^^ 7»/»70f 6/otf vto tk 05tf Tit 

ioiiti 70 ipLi rav p.iv iyLewrn ATctvjm m^iKiKivau, x) fltrs- 
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able Soul^ that is, made him a Mariy and not 
a. Beaft ; the fecond was, that be was born a 
Greeks and not a Barbarian ; and the third,, 
above all, that he ivas born 'whilji Socrates 
was alive ^. 

Amidft this Heart-enoblijag Purfuit after 
Wifdom and Virtue, aniidft the CarefTes and 
almoft Adoration of the wifeft and beft Men, 
the Soul of Socrates was never elevated 
above the common Concerns of private Life^ 
or the lefs engagiag Stations of public Ser- 
vice, by that fcientifical Affedation, which 
has too often tainted the Breafts of Philolo- 
phers; for a military Expedition being pro- 
jedled againft the BiBotianSy he voluntarily "^ 
embarked in the Enterprize, being forward 
upon every Opportunity to prefer the Ca^ll o;f 
his Country to his own private Inclinations* 
After fonaeTime the two Armies join'd Battle 
^t Delium, where the Athenians being over- 
come, and a great Havock made in theif 
Troops, • Socrates iigniliz*d his Courage 
both in the Battle and the Retreat; in the 
latter, not precipitately flying as the reft oF 

the 

« Plut. in vit. Marii. 

^, For a more explicit Accoupt of this Expedition^ vide 
ThL-cyd. lib. 4. 

' \\\ ?lato\ Dialogue entitled Laches y the General, {o 
caird, declares, that if every oiie had done his Duty at the 
Battle of Delium like Socrates ^ the Fate of the Day would- 
have been inverted, and the Baotiam vanquiih'd. 
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the Army did, but retiring Foot by Foot 
with his Face » ftiil towards the Enemy j 
when perceiving Xenopbon thrown from his 
Horfe and wounded, he took him upon his 
Shoulders, and carried him out of all Dan- 
ger *\ By this Adion he both did the Re- 

D 3 public 



• The Ketreat of Ajax in the Iliad is the fame. 

II. A., lin. 545. 

Ab is that of Menelaus^ Iliad, lib. P. lin. 109. And that 

QiTumus in Firgil, jEtt, 

Ceufan)Um turba Uop^ 
Cum telis premit infenfis : at Urritus ille^ 
ji/perj acerha tuens,^ retro redit : et nefue terga 
Ira dartf aut *uirtus patitur ; wc tendere contra 
Ille quidem hoc cupient potis efi per tda virofque. 
Hand aliter retro dubius veftigia Turnus 
Improperata refert. lib. 9. lin. 792;- 

Diogtnes Laeriies defcribes the Retreat of Socrates thus: 

•AfAVFA^X^ « Tii Qt rtTgAfla/. In vit. Soc. Even the pal- 
try Buffoon Lucia fr, whofe Soul Teems to have had a natu- 
ral Antipathy to every ferious Concern of Humanity, the 
laughing Malignity of which was never more gratify 'd than 
' When the moftfacrcd Chara6lers, and moft godlike Actions 
our Nature is capable of, became the Objef^ of its Scurrili- 
ty i even he, who would have been rejoic'd^ from .his known 
Diftate to all that was good or great, to hate fcofPd at the 
Valor of Socrates, was forc'd againft his own Difpofition by 
tSie Power of Truth to bear Teftimony to the great Merit of 
this Adion. S^king of a fictitious Battle among Ac Dead^ 
he places Sdcrhtes among the greateft Heroes of Antiquity, 
and even fignalizing his Courage above them all, wherein he 
alludes to this memorable Engagement at Delium, lleA^ivci 

i^vyi^ a^ i© v^ffajrov ttjjpv/lQf Iw, Hift* ver. lij}. z* 
^ Strab. Geog, libu 9. 
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public the higheft Service in preferving the 
Life of a Citizen, who afterwards was a 
noble Shield " and Ornament to it, and 
gain'd to himfelf a moft unalterable Friend 
thro' Life, and a faithful Hiftorian of 
his divine Adlions and Precepts after hjs 
Death'*. 

This Expedition being ended, Socrates 
return'd to Athens^ where he found the 
Priejls^ Sopbijhy znd' Or at ors^ had, during 
his Abfence, form -d no inconfiderable Party 
againft him. Anfiophanes^ xho. famous, or 
more properly infamous, comic Poet, hir'd, 
as it is fuppos'd, by this Cabal to found the 
Dilpofition of the People, was the iirft who 
attacked him in a Comedy call'd the Clouds^ 
wherein he , was the chief Perfon of the 
Djfama ? * . In this Piece Socrates was repre-- 

fented 



* * Sec his own Account of the Retreat of the ten thou- 
fand Greeis out of J/ia, after the Defeat of Cyrus thQ 
Younger. 

'* XenophoTi^s Memorabilia. 
• * 5 The Comedy of the Clouds wzs afted for the firil Time 
in the firft Year of the eighty-ninth Olymfiad^ Jjarchus being 
then Arcbotty and Socrates forty -five Years old, (according to 
the moft ancient Scholiajis upon Jrifiopbanej) when not being 
well received by the Audience, Ariftophanes altered it, madq 
feveral new Additions, and brought it again upon the Stage' 
in the Year following, Amynias being Archorty but with lefs 
Sufcefs than before. What afcertains the Date of the fecond 
Performance, even in the Comedy itfelf, is this remarkablei 
Pafiage fo farcaftical upon Amyniasy who during his Magi- 
flracy made a difhonorable Ceilation of Arms with the Lace- 
d<^momans^ S^^lh 



• 
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fcnted hanging up in a Bafket in the Air, 
littering numberlefs chimerical Abfurdities, 
and blaipheming, as it was then reputed, the 
Gods of his Country, 

When Socrates heard of this Performance, 
he went to the Theatre, to be himfelf a 
Spe6lator, (tho' till then he never frequent- 
ed thofe Diverfions, except when the Tra- 
gedies of Euripides were perform'd, in 
which, 'tis reported, he himfelf had no in- 
confiderable Hand *♦) where, notwithftand- 
ing the grofs Abufe that was offer 'd to his 
Charafter, he did not (hew the leaft Sigrts 

D 4 of 
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\^Hany according to his wonted Accuracy, has made a moft 
egregious Blunder, cither in regard to the Age of Melitus or 
the Date of this Piece, for he (ays that Melitus was concerned 
in hiring Jnfiofhaves to compofe it ; now Melitus^ >Vhen 
Socrates was brought to his Tryal, (which was three or four 
and twenty Years after this Play was performed, being in the 
firft Year of the ninety-fifth Olympiad) is call'd even then 
a very young Man ; for Socrates fpeaks of him thus in Flato*^ 
Dialogue entitled Euthyphrotty the Time of which is a little 
before his Condemnation, N|o^ 38 r/f /xai ^tuvijeu j^ ctyvt&f. 
If therefore he was a young Man at the Accusation of So- 
crates, he certainly muft have been too young to have en- 
tered into any Plots four and twenty Years before that Time. 
Whether it was this Blunder of jE lianas, or want of Atten- 
tion, which has mifled fo many Modems in regard to the 
Date and Succcfs of this Comedy, (among whom to my no 
^mall Surprize is the learned Stanley J I won't determine. 
Among others who feem to be led aftray by this Scrap- retail - 
-ing Hmorian, is the renpwn'd Mr. TTarhurton, \yho(e gre^t 
^Sagacity I (hall confidei* in the following Notes, 
'♦ Diog. -Laert. in vit. Socr^ 



1 
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of Refentment or Anger ; nay fuch was the 
unparallell'd Good -nature [of this godlike 
Man, that, fome Strangers there being der 
firbus to fee the Original of this fccnic Pic- 
ture, he rofe up in the middle of the Per- 
formance, ftood all the reft of the Time, 
{ind (hew'd himfelf to the People ; by which 
well-plac'd Confidence in his own Merit and 
Innocence, remindiflg them of thofe Virtues 
and Wifdom, fp oppofite to the Sophiji in 
the Play, his jpret^nded Likenefs, he detect- 
ed the felfe Circuoiftances which were ob-? 
traded into his Ch^saditv^ and obviated the 
malicious Defigns of the Poet, whp having 
brought his Play a fecond Time upon the 
Stage, met with the Contempt and Re- 
proach he juftly merited from fuch a Com-» 
pofitipn '^.« 

Thu^ 



* ^ Mr. WarburtoH fays, liaviog, I fuppofe, great Faith 
in his old Friend Mlian^ (whofc palpable Blunders about 
this Cortedy I have above detedted) that the Poet triumph" d^ 
which is contrary, not only to the Voice of all Ariti<iuity,' 
but to Probability and common Senfe. For as this Play waa 
afted to found the People, if the Enemies of Socratei had 
had Succefs therein, they would certainly have taken him to. 
a Tryal immediately ; whereas we find 6n the contrary, that 
three or four and twenty Years paft between the Performance 
of this Comedy and his Condemnation. Nevcrthelefs he 
brings the N«^cA«i-as a confpicuous Example of the perni- 
cious EfFeas of the U/e of Ridicule. His Words ai« thefe: 
** We have upon Record [Ded. to the Div. Leg.] the mod: 
<'* illuftrious Example of this Contention that ever was, «i;/«. 
•* between Truth and Ridicule. The Difpute I mean was 
3! between Socrates and Jrijiopba-a, Here Truth had all 
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ThiiB having turn'd the Edge crfmiA 
|i|>piy'<i Ridicule upon the proper Obje<a^ 
the Charafter of a Sopbiji^ he made his own 
real Wifdom and Virtue confpicuous to all, 
by Tiaving undergone and being Proof again* 
^ fiery Tryal of this fearching ,Teft of 

M Truth. 

h_ _ ■ 

Scarce? 






«r 



<< 



t< the Advantage of Place, of Weapons, and of Judges : 
The firli employed his whole Life in the Caufe of Virtue ij 
the other a few comie Scenes againftit. But Heavens ! 
againft what Virtue ? Againfl the pureft and brighteft Por- 
tion of it that ever enlighten'd the Gentile World, £sfr. 
For all this the comic Poet triumphed, l^c. and with the 
1' cOarfeft kind of BuiFoonry, little fitted, one would think^ 
f < to take {q polite a People, had the Art to tarnifh all this 
** -Virtue J and what was niore, to make the Owner refemblc 
his direct Opposite, that Character he was mod unlike, 
that Charader he moil hated, that very Character he hsA 
employed all his Wit to dete£l, lay open and confound ; 
^* in one Word, tbo Sophift. The Gonfequences are well 
V known.'' Well, what Gonfequences are well known ? 
pone that make /or his Argument, but very unfortunately for 
jmn, againftit. For as 'I have already prov'd, the Poet 
( tho' he with all the Addrefs imaginably had prepared the 
People fcMT a favors^le Reception of his Piece by humoring 
their vidgar fup^^itious Prejudices, was fubponed by a Par- 
tfj and, on the contrary to what Mr. IV, afTerts, had ail 
the Advantage on his Side) was difappointed in his Un- 
dertakingy and prpved thereby the Truth of thofe Virtues 
in Svfra^Sj which lie intended to deftroy. Therefore 1 mu& 
^ntinue to tell this learned Writer, that the Example he has 
here produced is a fufficient Proof, that Ridicule can never 
aflfedt Truth, and whatet^er fufFers by the Ufe of it, muft 
neceilahly tyc falfe and deformed. For a farther Examina- 
tion of this Point, fee the next Note. 

' ^ Mr, WarburtGti (as well as all others who "Violently ex- 
claim againft Ridicule) points his Arguments againft the Mifr 
^e^ and not the Ufe of it. He brings another Example of 
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Scarce was the Defeat at Delium reco- 
vered, before the Athenians had another Oc- 

cafioa 

^1 m •■■in . .. ' ■ !■ ' ■ ■■■ 

the horrid and mifchieveus Efe£ts of Ridicule ; which Ex-i' 
ample, like Artillery ill managed by an unfkilful Engineer, 
i^ay be taken out of his Hands by an Enemy, and tum'd 
upon his own Argument : for inftead of proving what he in- 
tended it (hould do, that Truth it/elf may he fo difgws^d as ta 
be injur* d hy Ridicule^ it is a plain Demonftration, even from 
his own Words, of the contrary; and only ferves to fhew, 
that there have been Men diihoneft enough, to endeavor to* 
faring into Contempt what was fair and good by the Mi/ufe 
of Ridicule,' and that all thefe. Attempts in the End proved 
abortive. However let us bring him to a fair Tryal, and 
hear what he has to fay for himfelf. " Vtry often (fays he 
in the Dcd. to the Div. Leg.) ** the Change put upon us 
[he is here fpeaking of obtruding falfe Circumftances, ^c. 
which is the Mifufe of Ridicule] '* is not fo eafily dif- 
** cernible." Not eafily ! he feems to palliate and be wil- 
ling to come round again by this qualifying Exprcffion ; how- 
ever I muft beg leave humbly to affure him that nothing is 
more eajity difcermhle. For not only all moral Philpfophers' 
agree, but our Senfes hourly teach as, that there is implant- 
ed in human Nature an internal Guide to Truth, called the 
tnoral Senfe, which, undiftemper'd, upon any Proportion 
being offer'd to the Underftanding, fhews an infbmtaneous 
Difguft at what is falfe and deform'd, and as immediate a 
Satisfa6lion at what is good and beautiful, before Reafon 
defcends from the Throne of the Mind to give her infallible 
Approbation and Confirmation . But fuch Arguments a$ 
thefe, our Author, I fuppofe, according to his ufual- Manner 
when he cannot confute, will fupercilioufly abufe and call 
Platonic Re^foning, Academic Manners ^ &c. Ncverthelefe 
he feems convinced of the Force of them, when, fubjoining- 
for once a well-applied Contempt of the paltry-talented 
Siorron, he fays, «* that the Buffoon did not fee the Change 
•• he had put upon himfelf, [in a nQtorious Mifufe of Ridi- 
cule] but. *.* perplex'd at the obftinate Refinance of Truth,.^ 
** in the Confiift of his Ideas, imperceptibly turned the 
.** Edge of his Raillery againfl. the /'/&^»/«/»i of it, and was 
'« theiirft Aa: fell into his own Deceit.'' The Cafe ^- 
^ ' '' ' cording 
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cuiion to levy new Forces 5 for ' "^ BrafJas 
the Lacedamonian General having pafled 
into Thrace at the Head of an Army, he 
feduced many Cities from the Republic of 
Atbem^ and among the reft jimphipolis, a 
Place of great Importance. Socrates^ tho* 
he had fo' lately experienced the Danger of 

being: 

I . ' ' I I " " ■ ' 1 ■ ■ 11 1 lll > 

cording to his own Relation is this : (Ded. to the Div. Leg.) 
*• Sulpicius tells Gcero, that returning by Sea from j^j^a, and 
*.' feeing in his Courfe uEgina^ Afegara, the Piraeus, and 
**- Corinth in Ruins, he fell into this very natural and humaa 
** Refledion: AnJJhall^we^ fljort-li'v' d Creatures as nxe are^- 
" bear ijuith ha'patience the Death of our F£llo<vjs^ .'when in 

V one Jingle View ive behold the Car cafes of fo many late 

V flourifmng Cities ! What, could be jufter or wifer than th<: 
** Piety pf this Refleftion ? ajid.yetit could not cfcape the 
** Ridicule of a celebrated French BuiFoon: If neither^ fays 

he, the Pyramids £/^ Egypt, nor the CoJo/feum at Rome^ 
could ^withftand the Injury of Time, <ivhy fhould I think 
much that my black Waificoat- is out at Elbo^j:sP Here 
he aiTerts, that the Jufbefs and Wirdom oi this pious Re« 

Jedtion of Sulpicius could not efcape the Ridicule of a eele- 
rated French Buffoon; whereas the very Jffue, nay hehimfclf 
proves that// did ef cafe the Ridicule, and that the falfe Glory, 
liich as the Pyramids of Egypt and the Coloffeum^ the Phantafm^ 
as he ohrafes it, of the true^ was the only thing affefted by the 
5dge of his Raille|-y. If the Vfe of Ridicule ought to be 
laid aiide in ferious Subje^s, becaufe feveral have been dif- 
honefl enough to mifufe it, the fame Argument will hold 
good alfo.that the JJfe of Reafon Qiould be denied, becaufe 
Sfinofa^ Hohbest and'fuch Wretches, have notorioufly mif- 
apply'd It. ' Indeed I (hould QOt at all be furpriz'd to fee in 
Time an elaborate prefatory Dedication, addrefs'd to thofe 
who dare have the AlUirance to think at all^ written againft 
the JJfe of Reafon, by thofe who have fuch Caufe to quarrel 
•with it. 
' -7-Thucyd, lib.4. 
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being abfent, entered, as the City wanted 
Soldiers, into this third '• military Expedi- 
tion,^ which being attended with the feme 



■ ' Socrates never went out of Jiticaf but ia thefc three 
inilitary Expeditions, and once to the Jfthmian Games, as 
we learn in Plato*s Crito^ where Socrates fpeaking to him- 
felf, as it were in the Perfbns of the Lavus of his Country, 

»/* AKKt»f yoi^m iKaCiv eiS'iveu. P. 39. Atbetteus cites a 
detach'd Part of this Pail'age, to prove that Socrates was ne- 
ver but once out of Athens, and pretends for that Reafon^ 
that all Plato has elfewhere faid of his military Expeditions 
muft neccffarily be falfe. Efr /« t» Ketjvn (fays he) rn 
HjLVfnfJLoo'vvn ^iKof nKetjaVy v/e ^ottiff-A^ nro]% «cro/n/x/«if 
w 2«)t^7«y «|» 7»^ «if l^fJLov ^opetAf etffiKi^ Deipn. 
lib. 5. True, Plato does fay fo ; but then he adds, ei fAn 
nrtt/ ^^^W^oyiivo^ But Atheneui is guilty of a 'ftill greater 
Inaccuracy of Reading, concerning one of thefe military 
Expeditions ; for, in order to invalidate the Teftimonies of 
Plato, he affirms, {contrary to the Account of Diodorus Si^ 
fulus, lib. 12. 2Lnd ThucyJides^ the latter of which Authors 
was living at that Time) that there never was any Battle be- 
fore the Siege of Potid^ea, nay refers too to the very Paf- 
fage in l^hucydides, where that Hiilofian gives an Account 
of the Adlion, as if he had wrote quite othcrwife j '©■o/*? 

4V^Af €X/^fltP5J J^ J^iaY\yCO¥ XfltOoXtfy l^tt'X^^ ^ll/n/X/tff 

^u/iATe^»^wf> «^ /rop«x€ 0vKvJ^i<rnf : And again he has 
another Fling at Plato ; ifx ttpx«<&ef< /« Tawm rif T«g«7»- 
^^o^'iflt TlKe^lm iTAyei 3^ tiiv iTi AcMw yirof^tw, 
l^AhKov J^€ tFiTKAa/uSfJlw AvS'^yaifAf. Deipn. Hb. 5. 
I am furprizM how this Miftake eicap'd the learned C^/itf- 
Ifon, who has taken notice of the former, but in this agrees 
with his Author: '* I'oto eo tempore (fays he) nullam me- 
*' morabile prxlium fuKTe commitrum aifirmat audor, ne^ue 
f* nos negamus/* Ifa. Cafaub. anim. in Athen.c. 15. 
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ill Succefs as the fecond, he returned to 
Athens^ where he continued till his Death, 
without ever removing out ©f the Diftrii^ 
of the City *% 

Tho' 



' ^ Suidast whcfe Head Monkrlike being bui^fied too mack 
by Superftition frequently waddles obliquely to uimeceflary 
Nottfenfe, obfervesy that all the Notions conuiined in Plato^ 
concernmg a futare State of Rewaids and Poniflimeiils* were 
borrowed from the Egyptians^ and intimates afterwards that 
they received them from the Writings of Mofes, From thence 
lie would conclude, that die Light of Nature is infufficiene 
to had us to fuch important Truths, without fapematural. 
Afiiflance immediately derived from above. This kind of 
Blafphemy has been too long faihiqnable. But what could 
Suidas hunfelf fay, or any modern Suidas, to this InHance of 
Socrates ? who never did travel from the Place whereip h« 
was bora with a Delign to be inftrujfted in foreign Manners, 
never leanit the Laws or religious Secrets of other Countries, 
nor ever was initiated into the much-boafted Myfteriet in his 
own. [See below Book IV.] And yet we £nd from uir* 
doubted Evidence, that he had a clear Notion of the Unity 
of the Deity, and a Retribution to Mankind after Deathy 
of Rewards and Puniihments proportioned to their refpedive 
Virtues and Vices. But however Suidas (as well as feveral, 
Syftem-ihackled Writers: among us) is as faUe in his AiTertion 
as he would be in his Conel^jfipn. But to give tbeold Monk 
fair Play, he (hall fpeak for himfelf. He fays that ?lato 
taught, 70K \*.%v 5S S'lKeutii tbk ^iov J^nKniKvBo'jrA )^ oiritiO 

%7f€li'tlL¥ TiK€V%fftlf ei( (JLAKCtfUV Vn^Hfi, OiKeiV if ^Affn 

iv<t(UiioyiA KttKav €X7B<. Tor /« aJ^tK»( 3^ A6i»f eif 7f 

(fuppofing it was adapted by Expreffion to vulgar Undet:- 
fiandings) nf<u. Then comes the Sting; rajj\A /^ it 
aiyvj/jimp (JLifJiAiriKi* Suid. in vit. Plat. And a lit^e be- 
fore fpeaking of Things which mull need he aho^e human 
XJnderfian^ng^ he fays, t^a iotKi Cic\j>^m^^vcu iK r»f' 
^€i»v >£^fi>r. I warrant many a wife Noddle has been 
(hook v(ith triumphant Pleafure over thi$ Paflage ; but un- 
jfortiinately for Suidas, and fuch Admirers,* Plat^ wrote feVe- 

raj 
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Tho' Socrates glow'd with this moft ar- k 
dent Love for his native Country in particu^ 
lar, yet he did not partially confine his Re- 
gard to Athens^ but like the ^ Miniftcr and 
Servant of the Great Parent of all, ex- 
tended his benevolent Concern to Mankind 
in general ; and being once afk'd what 
Countfyrhan he Wa5, he rcply'd X?i'ith the 
greatcfl: Energy, * " that he was a Citizen of 
the World. WJiich conclufive Apophthegm* 
comprehended every tender Duty of Hu- 
manity, by implying that whatever . our . 
more immediate Refpeft may be, and in- 
deed ought to be with proper Reftridions, 
firft for our own Families, then Cities, Pro- 
vinces, and Nations, according to that Love 
implanted in us by Nature, yet we fliould 
ilili extend our AfFedtions with a propor- 
tionable Regulation to the whole Species, 
and confider ourfelves (to carry on his Allu- 
fion) Fellow-citizens of one great Common- . 
wealth, whereof God is the impartial Go- 
vernor, whofe divine Laws are beft obey'd, 
w^ehwe endeavor to promote one another's 

Happinels* 



xaUof his Dialogues before he ever went into Egypt y nay 
before the Death of his divine Mailer, wWch contain thofe 
Doftrires. Therefore I am afraid his AfTertion ftands upon 
as bad a Foundation as his prieftly Conclufion would do, 
was the Fadl really true. 

-° Cicer, Tufcul. Quaft. lib. 5. " Mundanum mquit. 
•* Totius enim nuindi fe incolam et civem- arbitrabitur.*' 
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Happinefs by reciprocal Afts of Goodnefs, 
and mutual Affiftance, the Need of which 
he has ordained, by his unerring Legiflation, 
fhould be an irrefragable Chain to link all 
Societies together. 

He now continued to profecute with 
greater Ardor than ever the Work he had fo 
fuccefsfully begun, entering into all Places 
of public Refort, and enriching the Hearts 
of his Audience with the ineftimable Trea- 
fure of moral Science. In this Employ- 
ment he was frequently expos'd at firft, on 
Account of fome Geftures the Heat of Ac- 
tion caufed, to the Infults of the ignorant 
Populace, which gave him many Opportu- 
nities to prove himfelf the worthy Example 
of his own divine Precepts *'. Being thus 
early habituated to Patience, he fortified his 
Soiil againft the fharpeft Attacks of a do- 
meftic Fury, and retain'd the ufual Tran- 
quillity of his Mind, as will hereafter be 
obferv'd, in the moft violent Storms of pub- 
lic and private ill Treatment ; for fuch was 
his Benevolence, that he never return'd Evil 
for Evil, having thro' the whole Courfe of 
his Life, as he declared himfelf appealing to 
thofe who knew the Truth of his A&r- 
tion **, never hurt any Man, but.endea- 

* vored ^ 



ai 



Diog. Laert. 
* Xen. Mem. lib. 4. 
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Vored t<) wate.. the. whole . 5pecica hi$ 
ITriends by every Act of Humanity. Nx)t 
did this Patience and his i?eniarkable Teqxi- 
perance in every Refpecfl proceed firoxn 9 
conftitutional Coldnefs^ or. any Apathy ill 
Jiis^ Pifppfition, (which i§ frequently, in Men 
pf phlegniatic Complexions, confounded, by 
the i^nthinking Vulgar with renl GoodAcfs) 
jbut from the- felf. governing Precepts of th^ 
nioft' divine Philofwhy; for his Courage 
jtn4 unalterable . Refolution he made conlpi-e 
f;^ous upon^ all lajidable Occpfions.; and a^ 
to his Propeufity not only to enervating 
Pleafurcs. but even aGual Vices, he ingenu- 
oufly eonfefs'd it to a Circle of his Difci- 
pks, who laugh'd at the famous Phyfiogno* 
inift Zopyrus as a Cheat, for declaring after 
he had vicw'd the Lineatnents of his Face, 
that he was a Fellow of the moft vicioun 
Inclinations : "I am, faid he, prone to 
" Vice as this Man fays, but I corred: fuch 
" irregular Inclinations by Philofophy **/* 

The divine Science of Moral Philofophy 
began now to prevail over thofe *^ ufelefe 

Refearchcs 



*5 «« De Bicrate dicitar, Cum multa in convcptii vitii 
*' cojlegiffet in earn Zopyrus, qui fe naturam ejxifque ex formaf 
*• perfpicere profitebatur, derifus eft a ceteris, qui ilia in 
** Socrate vitia non agnofcercnt : ab ipfo autem Socrate fub- 
'< levatus ffiV, cunt ilia iibi vitia inefie, (td ratione aied^ 
*• jefta, diceret." Cic. Tufc. Qua;ft. lib, 5. ^ 

^* The Author does not mean to decry the Study of 
Phylics ia gcr.cral^ which properly employed,- no doubt, it 

of 
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Reiearches of the Study of Phyfics, and 
aerial Speculations of an abjfurd Theology. 
On thi's Account the Priefls and Sophifls 
finding their gainful Trades decreafe^ pur-- 
fued Socrates with a Malice proportioned to 
the Credit he bore among the beft of the 
People. Thefe iacerdotal and literary Lo- 
cufts had, among other Arts to divert the 
Attention of Mankind from the Knowledge 
of Truth, conftantly amufed their Minds 
with Enquiries into the inexplicable »^ Laws 
of Nature, where the human Underftand- 
ing, being plung'd into an unfathomable 
Deep^ could never emerge into the Light of 
Reafon^ 

B Socrates; 



of great Semce to Minkind, bat only thofe afctefs Re- 
fearchesy as they are here term*d, in Contradi(tih£lon ttf 
other Parts Of Natural Philofopby, which too often engage,' 
even at this Day, the mifapply -d Hours of fevcral foSerly 
difpofed Modem Philofophers. 

** Sprat in his fuftian Hiftory of the Royaii Society (which 
equal with their Tafte in every other Kind of Writing, was 
efteemed fo excellent a Compofition by the Metaphor-hunting 
Mob of filly WitHngs in Charles the Second's Reign) being 
;fiot contented with giving tlie Superiority to Natural Philo* 
fophy over Morale telb as, in Coijapiiment, I fuppofe, ta 
the prevailing FaQiion of the Times, which could ill have 
ftood the Examination of Reafon^- that the latter wlyfirved 
to/wll up the Sou!, &c. Spnt*s Hift. of the R. Soc. The 
Epifcopal Courtier, like the Grecian Ynt&B and Sophi/s, knew 
that this Philofophy would have detected the Rottennefs of 
the Age, and thi»refore drefs'd up a Rival more agreeable w 
the depraved Tafte of his Contemporaries, in all the a0'e6ted 
Ft Ide of tawdry Xianguagr* 
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Socrates neither difcompos'd by their Ca- 
lumnies, nor intimidated by their MenaceSj 
employed his whole Time in the Cultivation 
of- hist own. Heart and thoife of his Follow- 
ers; confining his Contemplations altoge- 
ther ^^ to 'what was pious, ^hdt impious ; 
whatjufiy what unjuji ; in i&hich tbofe that 
were learn' d he efteemed good and beauti- 
ful *% but thofe that were ignorant he thought 
might jujily be caded Slaves. 

Being 



rt ivftCu, n <tffiCu' n J^sKeuw rt oJ'tKov^ &c. &c. 
A 7Hf fJLif eiS'oltti nyeljo KdtKvf j^ ecKctOuf etveu^ ruf cTe 
etyvo^tyjcti rtyJ^£^-To<A«<r«^ av J^iKO/a; KiKXfi^- Xen. 
A'iem. lib. i. 

*' This Analogy between the Perfe^ion in Nature an^ 
that in Morals, Socrates conflantly had in View in all his 
Difcoarfes, which his Difclpks exprefsM in tht compound 
Word KAKoKAydAtAt , for a proper Regulation of our Paf- 
iions, or an exadl Performance of thofe Duties whicli are 
required from the re(pedive Station of Life we a£l in, to 
Society, anfwers in the Moral World to that Symmetry and 
Proportion which is conflituted by the Agreement of parti- 
cular Parts in the Natural ; fo that Good and Beauty may 
be ufed indifcriminately as a proper Expreffion for Excellerxe 
in either. Thus in Xenofhon% Memoir?, Socrates more par- 
ticularly dwells upon this Alliance : 'S.v /f ciei, €^n, <Vao 
fi€if AysAof ^0 cTs KAK^y §tveu vx ct^\ on 43^f T(uj]a 

^Va/Ia KAhA /€ ^ AyA^A ITi J *9fti\^9 fXiV ^ » Af{\f^ K 

*oc9f ^A fAtr Ay^Bov^ *oaf ^^a A ka\ov i^iv' cthIa 

•/ Al'BfaTOi TO CLU7B Ti }^ tPg^f TflC tWTA KAXot JLAyA^Ot 
Myov\ou' *0^i TA tSJJTA I'iKAt T* CftJf.flt?* T&y cvQf>6>'7ray 
KAAA Ts a^ fle^«9« ^AttiltU ftp^i TOuIa J^i jy T*«AA* 
nfAV^A Oti ctfflp^fCrQ/ Xp»F7tf/ KAKA TS )y Ay 0,^0, yoiJLt^{lAt^ 

«aC?^ctcr£p Ay ft/^pwrfit ». Xen. Mem. lib. 3. i' rem' this- 
true Rclilh of the boul, this harmgnious Aflbciation of fdesis, 

the 
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Being thus accuftomcd to the good and 
heautijul in Morals, he was led by an ami- 
cable Intercourfe of Ideas, to look upon the 
Comelinefs of a handfome Perfon as the ex- 
ternal Mark of inward Goodnefs, which 
made itfelf thus vifible to the Sight by the 
correfpondent Features of an amiable Coun- 
tenance *'. He therefore gave the Prefe- 

E 2 rence 



the ancient Philofophen, and their Difciples among the 
Modefns, have enlivened their Writings by illaftrating 
their Obfervation npon the Condu£l of Life,* by Epithet* 
drawn from the external Scenes of the Creation. ' So that 
by a beautiful A£lion^ is meant the generous Refignation of 
private Advantage by fome Individual, to fubmit or adapt 
his fmgle Being to the whole Community, or any Part of it 
he belongs to. Many modern Cavils have been made againlb 
this Stile, bttt by fach (as Corfrelius Nepos obferves upon 
fome Cavillers in his Time) qui expert es Gracarum liter Arum, 
nihil rtSumy nifi quod if forum murihus con<vemat^ put ant. In 
Pnef. Such Jtrnple-mifideil Genflemen I leave to their own 
profound Sagacity, to divide Good from Beauty at their 
Leifure. 

*8 Maximus Tyrius thus elegantly defcribcs Socrates^ vir- 
tuous and rational Love of AUihiadesj and ochers of his 
Difciples, in Contradiftindlion to that unnatural Paflion with 
which the Ancients too often difgraced their Species ; T» 

¥/« iVftofriy/w (AiKKtid'nf <tpij»^ A»6of, J^oioyei ^i^oifXioy 
XttKKn^ «0Wo7fp». Dilfert. 9. Plutarch lays, Socrates waf 
wont to tell young Men, that they ftiould often regard them- 
felves in a LooKin'g-glafs j that if they found themfclves 
beautiful, they ftiould take care not to ft&in that Beauty by 
Vice ; and if deform'd* they ihould endeavor to cover iheir 
perfonal Impcrfcdions by Virtue, Sec alfo Diog. Lacrt. in 
the Life of Socr. 
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rencie to thofe Youths wha were the moft 
beautiful, but above all to Alcibiades^ whom 
he purfued with the moft indefatigable In* 
duftryj to prevent him falling into thofe dc- 
ftrudlive Pieafurcs, to which he was too 
much fubjeded by the Eaiinefs of his Tem- 
per, and uncommon Warmth of his Con- 
ilitution ^^. But for all this conftant At- 
tendance on that much celebrated Noble- 
man •% none ever accufcd him of having 

any 



*9 There was an InHkution of Solon't at Athens^ which 
was afterwards copied by all the States of Greete^ that every 
Man of experienced Wifdom and Probity ihoald take 
Youths under his Care, and after having gainM their virtuous 
AiFedons, to educate them in the Principles of Juftice, 
Honor and Fortitude. A remarkable Inftance of the mu- 
tual Friendihip that fubfifted between fome Youths and their 
Inflrudors, was (hewn in the Theban s%^ ^dJuty^ at the 
£imous Battle of Ch^eromaf where a Body dE tnrce hundred 
were killed fighting by one another^s Side, Philif King of 
Macedon feeing them lie dead together, faid weeping. Cursed 
he they lAthaJjit/lfiQ that tbefe Men could either do or/nffer any 
thing hafe. Plut. in vit. Pelop. A generous Teftiffixwy in dp. 
Enemy of that Bravery, which was fo nobly fupported by 
virtuous Friendihip! So much was this Education thought 
necefiaiy among the Greeks^ that, as Jully obierves, apud eos 
•fprohriofuit adelefcentihusjfiamatores non hmberent. De Rep. 
lib. 4. For amatores there fignifies thofe InilnidbMrs as I have 
explained above. 

I'' Monf. Charpentier u greatly mifiakea when he (ays, 
'* Ses ennimies fe font fervis de cette appaieoce, pour V slq- 
•* cafer de corromprela jonefle.'* Who were thefe Enemic^ f 
none at that Thne as ever I read of. ** £t oeux (adds he) 
** qui n^ont pas aimcs fa aieffioure, les ont cruc aiTez mid 
^ ft propos.** That I^grant there were fome in After-agfes 
who were wStisg to cakuttiiatt him oa this account dico* 

Malke, 
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any unnatural AfFedion ; for what is (aid of 
corrupting Youths in the Accuiation laid by 
Melitus aiterwardsy was meant in another 
SenJfe, that is to fay, their political and reli- 
gious Principles, for he is allowed on all 
Hands to be free from the leafik Sufpicion of 
that moil deteflable Sin ; nay even *' Arifto^ 
f banes nev^r io much as once hints at it, which 
he certainly would not have fail'd t6 have 
done, had diere. been the fmaliefl Ground 
for fuch an Infinuation. «* Porphyry^ who 

E 3 was 



Jbialice, or ipnorandy afpen'd Urn, for want of confideni^ 
the Cuftoins oi Greece, Bat as this ingenious French Gentle^* 
oum rightly obfiervea, " Qat pourroit en douter apres fes 
*^ feveres repriinefuies qa'ilfait a Crftias et Crifoivie, aa 
'* primier lirre des chofes nemorables ? Qui pourroit ea 
** doater apres ce qui fc dit for k fin. du banquet de Platon^ 
*' par la bouche meoie de Alctbiade f ** Dans la vie Socr>. 
i mail hen6 tjdoe notice, diat the tenth Line of the (econd 
Satire oi Juvenal^ 

Liter Socraxicos notijfima fofa cinades^ 
is certainly, as feireral Conaientators have obferv*d, a falfe 
Reading, which was occafionM, I fuppofe, by the Miftako 
Qf ibme illiterate Tranfcriber, who having beard of ^ocra* 
tes'$ Efleem fbr Aldhiadet^ wUch perhaps was tnm*d to his 
Dtfcredit at that Thne, and never having met with the Story 
of Soudti^ that inikaous Psderafte the Cretan Poet, from 
whofe Name thb Epithet is borrowed by Juvenal, he ch^*d 
S^adum for Sofrttticof. 

T« %mx^uf, Maxim. Tyr. DiC S. 

^^ It may at firft £ght feem ilrange, that Porphyry a jPAr* 
tttfdft (hould vilify the Charader of S$crates ; but if we re« 
gard the Hiftory of the Man and the Times, the Wondet 
will eafily be dear'd up; This Writ^ liv'd 4boulE (hp En^ 
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was more inveterate againft him than the 
bittcrcft of his Contemporaries, and who 
borrowed moft part of his Invectives from 
»» Arijioxenus^ Artjiotle'% Difciple, a pro- 
fefled Enemy of the Academy^ never fo 
much as doubted of the Innocency of So^ 
crates in this Refpedl with the Youths who 
frequented his Difcourfes. The Silence 
therefore of fuch implacable Enemies con- 
cerning fo atrocious a Grime, muft necefla- 
rily acquit him without farther Teftimony. 

Whilft 



tX the third Century. He was educated under Plotinus and 
Ameliui i but after the Death of the former he turned CJi^i' 
ftian, and according to the Cuftom of the charitable Writers 
in that and the fucceeding Centuries, who thought that they 
ferv*d the Caufe of Religion when they blafphem'd their 
Maker by depreciating human Reafon, he courteoufly fell ^ 
into the Fafhion, and among the Lives of other Philofo- 
phers, which he wrote during his Stay in the Church, he 
fele£ied out thajt of Socrates to fpend his Gall on ; but not 
meeting with the Encouralgement he expedted, he apoila- 
tiz'd, and wrote fifteen Books againfl the Truth of the C^ri- 
fiian Religion. 

3 3 »Tis no wonder a Man of Jriftoxenus's DifpoHtion 
ihould calumniate Socrates ; for he even abufed his own 
M^cr and greateft Friend AriftotU after he was dead, be- 
caufe he nominated I'hcophraftus for his SuccefTor in the 
School. We have the following mangled Account o^this 
Counter PhiloCopher in Suidas : Aex70^%Hi tiog Mvn^tu, 
«UMrn< TV T£ 's-flftJdff ^ Actfi^rptf m f pt/9^s, eiTA Sivo^iKv 
7tf TlvBttyopetHy 3^ TSAo; AecroJcAvc^ eif of «7o9<u^of/]«^ 

auTft J^o^AV (JLtyAhnr f r Tv/f AK^ATOi^ th Att^oJtK^ 
f^oi/Jo^. How a Man of fuch an, envious, malignant, un** 
grateful Temper can be I'elied upon, I leave the impartid 
Reader to judge. 
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. Whilft Socrates was engaged in this God- 
like Office of weeding out Vice from the 
Hearts of Mankind, in whatever Shape it 
appeared, ere it had taken too deep a Root ; 
he fouiid nothing was fo great a Bane to 
growing Virtue, nothing fo great an Ob- 
ftrudtion to heroic Purfuits, and fair Defires, 
as that pleafurable Indolence to which the 
Breafts of Youths are too much inclined. 
He confider'd Pleafure as a Syren^ which 
deluded thofe who liften'd to her Lore into 
a vqkintary Deftruftion ; that however for a 
while fhe might feem lovely by her enchant- 
ing Smiles to the deceived Senfes, (he was 
always in the End the deformed Miniftrefs 
oiDifeafe^ Infamy, and JFoe ; but that Vir- 
tue never fail'd to lead her Votaries to Hap- 
pinefs, thro' the Paths of honorable Toil 
and Induftry. Thefe moral Truths he in- 
culcated with the moft lively Defcriptions, 
and Ambition-exciting Examples j for un- 
adorned Precepts have been known to avail 
litde,.when the pious Fraud of a well-told 
Fable has imperceptibly led Mer^ into a Pur- 
fuit of their Duty. In a Converfation with 
his libertine Difciple Arijlippus^ a profefs'd 
Votary of Pleafure, who fpent, or more 
properly fufFered his filken Hours in the moft 
Heart-enfeebling Recreations, when he had 
argumentatively proved the fuperior Excel- 
lence of Virtue,, he concluded his Exhorta- 
tions to the Purfuit of it with this beautiful 

E 4 Fable, 
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JPablc, where Fir/ttp is perfonaliz'd, and 
brought into a Contcft with her mental An^* 
tagonift, " Prodicus^ fays he, (for the Fio 
lion is attributed to him) ** in his Book about 
•* Hercules^ fays, that that Hero, as he was 
juft arriv'd at the State of Maturity, (when 
Youths becoming free to aft for them- 
felves, difcover their Propenfity either to 
good or bad, and indicate what may be 
'^ expcfted from their future Condudt) being 
" retired into a folitary Place, and contem-i^ 
" plating on what Courfe of Life to purfue^ 
*' two Women of an uncommon Stature 
approach'd him. The one of a liberal 
and amiable Afpcdl, whofe Body was 
^^ adorn'd with natural Comelinefs, her Eyes 
*^ with Modefty, and her Gefture with 
Decency j whofe Raiment was all of 
White : The other feepa'd pamper'd by 
Eafe and Luxury into an unbecoming 
^' Size and Softnefs; (he had painted her 
^* Complexion to make it look more beau- 
tiful, and affefted a Form niore graces 
ful than what was given her by Nature > 
her Eyes were full of Confidence, and 
her Drefs tranfparent, that the conceit-* 
td Beauty of her Peribn might appear 
through it to Advantage j (he (eem'd 
often to contemplate upon her own 
Perfeftions, (he watch'd to fee if others 
regarded them too, and would frequents 

2 ly look Iback upon her own Shadow^ 
. - -— ^ ; -- - fc When 
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^* When they were both come nearer to 
Hercules^ the firft defcrib'd continued 
her ufual Pace ; but the other being de« 
firous to fpeak firft, ran , eagerly up^ and 
addrefled herielf to him in the following 
Manner : " I perceive, my dear Hercules^ 
that you are in doubt what Courie. of 
Life to purfue ; if you will contradt a 
Friendfhip with me, I will lead yofli 
thro' the moft pleafurable and eafy Road^ 
where you /hall tafte all the Sweets of 
Life, and live exempt from every Trou-^ 
ble. In the fir ft place, you fhall neither 

** be concerned in War, nor in the Afiaifi 
of the World, nor have any other Era- 
plpyment, but to find out whatever is 

^^ mod delicious to gratify all the Senfes ; 
to chufe wh^t Amours are moft d^ight* 
ful to you, how you may repofe with 
the greatefl Tranquility, and how yoo 
may come to the Pofieffion of all with 
the leaft Fatigue, Nor be* in the leaft 
afraid, if at any time there fhould be a 
Chance of a Deficiency of thefe ThingSt 

^* that I will exercife the Faculties of your 
Mind and Body in tedious LabcH-s to 
acquire them 5 for you fhall freely enjoy 

" all from the Work of others, nor abflain 
from any thing which can be delightful : 
for I put it in the Power jof my Vo- 

^* taries, to partake of evtry Satisftt<ftion the 

^l World aferds/' When JSerctdes had 

** heard 
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** heard the Conclufion of this Harangue, 
** he afk'd what was the Name fhe went 
•* by ; to which (he reply'd, ^" My Friends 
^ and Votaries call me Happinefs^ but mine 
** Enemies caluminate me with the Name 
*^ o( Foluf>ia ^^.** In the meantime the 
" other Woman approached, and in her 
" Turn accofted- him in this manner : "I 
*^ come too, O Hercules, to offer my Af- 
" fiftance, I who am well acquainted with 
" your divine Extr^dion, and have ob- 
" fervcd the Excellence of your Nature 
*^ even from your Childhood; from which 
** I have Reafon to hope, that, if you 
" will follow the Path which leads to my 
" Refidence, you'll undertake the greateft 
'^ Enter prizes, and atchieve the moft glo- 
**.rious Anions, and that I (hall thereby 
*• become more honorable and illuftr^ous 
** among Mortals. However I won*t de- 
*' lude you with flattering Proems of what 
" only is agreeable, but inform you with 
« the ftrifteft Truth, how the Gods have 
«* difpofed thefe Things. The Gods have 
^\ ordained that Mankind (hould not enjoy 
y any thing that is gobd and honorable 

" without 

3 « As the Word KaxHa in this Place is relative, the An- 
thor thought a literal Traaflation would be defe&ive, and the 
conunoD ones inexpreflive ; he therefore chofe this Word> as 
more comprehenfive of Xemfhon\ Meaning, 
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without Care and Labor; therefore if 
you are willing that they ihould be pro- 
pitious to you, 'tis your Intereft to wor- 
Ihip and obey them, in like manner as 
you would do every Adl of Kindnels for 
your Friends, if you are defirous they 
Ihould love you ; or, as yoTLi would be 
ufeful to any City from whencic you arc 
ambitious of receiving Honors. So if 
you wi(h to be highly refpeded thro' all 
Greece on account of your Virtues, you . 
fhould endeavor to atchieve fomething 
for the Good of the whole Community. < 
If you defire to gather plentifully the 
Fruits of the Earth, the Soil muft be 
cultivated accordingly ; would you grow 
rich by your Herds ? a proper Care muft 
be taken of themj would you extend 
your Dominions by Arms, and be ren- 
dered capable of fetting at Liberty your 
captive Friends, and bringing your Ene- 
mies to Subjedion ? you muft learn of 
thofe that are experienced in the Art 
^ of War, and exercife yourfelf in the Ufe 
*« of military Affairs ; and if you would 
*' excel in the Strength of your Body, you 
ought to habituate your Limbs to Toil^ 
and all Sorts of Gymnaftic Perfor- 
^' mances.*' Then Volupia interrupting fas 
Prodicus tells the Story) cry'd out, " Do 
you fee, my dear Hercules^ thro' what 
long and difficult Ways this Woman 
I " would 
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would lead you to her promiied De* 
lights, but I will condud you thro' one, 

*' which is fhort and pleaiant, to the moft 
exquifite H^ppinefs/' To which Virtue 
reply'd, *• Alas! poor Wretch, what Good 

<^ hs^ thoa to boaft of? or what Happineis 
knoweft thou, who doft nothing to ac- 
quire it? thou, who do/l not wait for 

** an Appetite to thofe Things which are 

^< pleafant, but art fatiated with all before 
thou haft a Defire to partake of any 1 
who eateft unexcited by Hunger, and 
drinkcft uncompelled by Thirft; and 
that thou tnayeft fatisfy thy Palate more 
delicioufly, thou procured the meft able 
Banquet-mongers to prepare thy Viands, 
purchafeft the moil coflly Wine, and 
fearcheft evpry Place ior lop and Snow, 
luxurioufly to cool it in the Heat of 
the Summer. Thou art not fatisfy'd to 
reft upon Beds of Down, but prepareft 

" the fofteft Couches and Pillows to footh 
thy pleafurable Repofe; for thou fleep-r 
eft, not becaufe the Body requires Re* 
freihment from Fatigue, but becaufe 
thott haft nothing elfe to do but to doze 
away tliy vacant Hours. Thou excited: 
by forcible Means venereal Defires, and 
gratiiyeft them in the moft beaftly and 
unnatural Embraces. Thou teacheft thy 
Votaries to pafs the Night in fcahdalous 
Riots, and to fnore away the moft ufe- 

« fui 
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« 

"fill Part of the Day in drowfy Inadti* 
** vity. Tho' immortal, thou art an Out- 
<^ caft from thp Gods^ and defpis'd by the 
** good among Mortals. Thou never haft 
<' partook of the moft agreeable of Sounds, 
** that of hearing thyfelf commended j nor 
«* fecn the moft delightful of Objefts, thy 
** own good Works j for thou never haft 
*' done ought to claim that Appellation^ 
** Who can believe any thing tlwju iay'ft? 
•^ who would aflift thee in Weceffity? or 
would any one in his Senfe^ d^e to 
enter into thy Society ?. Thofe timt are 
io unhappy to belong to thee, are de^ 
*^ bilitated in their Bodies whilft they are 
young, and in the Faculties of their 
Soul when they are old; their Youth 
having been diflipated in an unmanly 
Indolence, their Age is ovier-»burth^n'd 
«• with a wretch<^d Uneafinefs and Trou- 
ble. They are aftiam'd of their paft 
A<aions, and afflided with their prefent j 
having wantonly confumed all the Sweets 
of Life in the Beginning of it^ and rs- 
ferv'd nought but Mifery for the latter 
End. But I, ot| the contrary^ keep 
Company with the Qods^ and am cotv- 
ftantly pref^t with all good Men j bo 
'* &ir Adtico)^ either divine or humai^, is 
•* atchieved without me, I am honored 
'< by thof« that know me both s^nvong Gads 

** and 
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and Men above all Things. To Artifts 
I am the much-bclov'd Affociate in their 
Profeffions ; to Mafters of Families, a 
faithful Guardian in their Houfes; to 
Servants, a kind Proteftrefs, I am a 
happy Affiftant in Affairs of Peace, a 
flcady Ally in the Dangers of War, and 
the befl Companion to all public and 
private Friendfliips. My Votaries too 
have as pleafing Enjoyments in their 
Repafls, for they wait till Appetite urges 
them to fatisfy their Hunger and Thirft. 
Their Sleep is much fweeter than the 
Sleep of the Indolent ; and yet they 
neither regret to leave it, nor, for the 
fake of it, omit the necefTary Duties of 
Life. Whilfl young, they are encou- 
raged by the Praifes of the Aged ^ and 
when old, pleafed with the Honors paid 
them by Youth. • They retain a fatif- 
faftory Remembrance of pafl Aftions, 
and enjoy the Praftice of the prefent -, 
for they are upon my Account dear to 
the Gods^ beloved by their Friends, and 
highly honored by their Country ; arid 
when the deflin'd End of Life approach- 
es, their Names are not difhonorably 
caft into Oblivion, but flourifh for ever 
in the Meniory of applauding Pofterit;^. 
Thus, Hercules^ O great Defcendent of 
ll divine Anceflors^ thou may 'ft by virtu- 

^' ous 
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** ous Toil and Induftry acquire this moft 
*' defireable State of perfedl Happincls "." 



" Xenoph. Memor. lib. i. This Fabh has been a 
Model for feveral beautiful Imitations, parciculaVIy Cebts'i 
Table af hutrav L'lfi, and the Judgment of Stifk in the 
fifteenth Book of SUlui ItalUai, Sec the Poem upon ihi* 
Sut^ea in Mr. Spmn'i Folymitii. 



Tif End of the Second Book. 
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BOOK III. 

QOCRATES was now arrived at thd 
. \ Pinnacle of all rational Ambition ; he 
had borne Arms with immortal Ho- 
nor to himlelf in the Service of his Country, 
even in Expeditions where his Country was 
unfuccefsful i the Innocence of his Heart 
had fruftrated the Malice of his own Ene- 
mies, and the Clearnefs of his Mind had 
defeated the Enemies of the human Under- 
F ftanding. 
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derftandiog *. He was a living Reproof to. 
the Bad, and a copy'd Delight of the Good ; 
the Wifeft rever'd him, the mofl: Powerful 
honor'd him, and the Richeft grew poor in • 
tiieir own Imagination, when -they obferv*d 
how he abounded in what Wealth * could 
never bellow, amidft voluntary Poverty. 
He was even ador'd by fome, carefs'd by 
many, and admir'd by all Men. Yet even 
thus elevated above the common Lot of 
Humanity, the leaft Tindlure of Avarice or 
Pride could never gain Admittance, to his 

Breaft; 



1 



* He had confounded the Sophifts in fcvcral Difputcs, as 
we find in Plato^ particularly in thofc Dialogues entitled, the 
Sopbijt^ Euthydemusy Gorgias^ Hippias^ and Protagoras, 

* Afuleiui giving a beautiful Summary of what alone 
fought to b^ efteemed among Men, brings this Inftance of So- 
crates^ who though poor was Poflcflbr of all Things which, 
could properly be called good. •* In hominibus contem- 
•' plandis noli alicna aellxmare, fed ipfum hominem penitu* 
«' confiddera, ipfum utmeum Socratem fpefta. Aliena autem 
.** voco quae parentes oepererunt, et quae fortuna largita eft. 
*• Quorum nihil laudious Socrates mei admifceo ; nuUam ge- 
** nerofitatem, nullam profafiam, uuUos longosnatale«, nul- 
** las iavidiofas divitias. Hscc enim cundla ut dico, aliena 
•* fuht. Generofus eft? parentes laudas. Dives eft? non 
" credo fortunae. Validuseft? a;gritudine fatlgabitur. Per- 
" nix eft? abibit in fenedtutem. Formofus eft? expeda 
** paulifper, et non erit. At enim bonis artibus dodus et 
*' apprime eft eruditus, et quantum licet homini fapiens, et 
** boni confukus, tandem aliquando ipfum virum laudas. 
*' Hoc enim non a patre hereditarium eft, nee cafu pendu- 
** lum, nee a fuffragio anniculum, nee a corpore caducum, 
«* nee ab aetate mutabile, hac omnia mens Socrates, habuit, 
•.* ct cetera conteaipiit." Apul. de dea Socr. 
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Breaft ; for "*he ...neither would : accept ^ of 
any » lucrative E«Qployment ' in ' the State, 
nor the frequently-offcr'd Prefents of his 
Difciples ^ 5 and on the other hand, when 
thro' the Indigence of his Circuttiftances he 
wanted the Ncceflaries of Life, he did not 
difdain, like a furiy Cyfiic, to give his 
Friends an Opportunity of iiipplying thofc 
Wants, by freely communicating his Di- 
ftreffes to them. Nor above all, did the 
Superiority of his Underftanding infpii^e him 
with that Arrogance, too commonly found 
among thdfe on whom Heaven has beftow- 
cd its choiceft Bleffings. For when the 
Oracle » of j4pollo had declared him the 

. F 2 wifcll 



5 Plat. Apol. p. 25. 

* i£lian. var. hill. lib. 9. cap. 29. Diog. Lacrt. in vit, 
Socr. Senec. de bcncf. lib. «j. c. 6. Stob. ferm. 3^ 

5 *TwiIl be alked how the Prieftcfs came to declare Socra^ 
tes the wifeft of all Mankind, when he was fo great an Ene- 
my to the Impoftures of the Priefthood, The Story, as re- 
lated in /'/a/o's Apology p. 16. runs thus: Chtrrcphon^ a zea- 
lous Friend and Difciple of Socrates, being at Delphi^ en- 
quired of the Oracle whether there was any Man upon Earth 
wifer than he was. The Reply was, No, not one. An 
Anfwer of this fort, no doubt, from an Oracle of the high- 
eft Repute in all Greece, muft ncccffarily give great Credit, 
and confequently Power, to Socrates-, which at firft Ap- 
pearance would feem very impolitic in the Pricfts to do, when 
that very Power would be exerted againft themfelves. But 
if we fearch more narrowly into the Caufe of this Proceed- 
ing, we fhall find that the Defign was very artful. They 
had hitherto engag'd all the Poets and Philofophers in their 
J ervice, by beflowing Employments both in the State and ia 
the Temple upon them : bat when they found all fuch 1 emp- 

tations 
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wifeft Man upon Earth, he thus modeftly 
interpreted the Meaning: " The Reafon 
why I was thus mentioned, faid he, was 
to propofe my Name as an Example ; as 
if the Oracle had faid, Ijp is the wifeft 
Man, who, like Socrates, difclaims all 
" Wifdom •/' 

Thus notwithftanding this Oracular Ap- 
plaufe of his Wifdom, notwithftanding 
Multitudes followed him for Inftrudtion, 
he invariably perfifted in denying he knew 
any thing, and always had this Expreflion 

in 






tations inefFeftually exerted in regard to Socrates, they had 
recourfe to Flattery, which has prevailed even againft the bed 
and wifeft, when every other Method has been abortive. 
Bat finding this Scheme as anfuccefsful as all others to feduce ^ 
him, and not being able to recant what was once declared 
from the Tripod, they perfecuted him to his Grave, under 
the coercive Laws of eftablifh'd Error, with all the jioly 
Alalignancy of mifplac'd Zeal. Monfieur Charpentier ab- 
furdly imagines, that the Managers of the Oracle had a real 
Efteem for Socrates, He gravely fays : " Des qualities £ 
.** cxtraordinaires furent caufes que V Oracle d* Apollon pro- 
«* nonca, que Socrate etoit le plus fage de toutes les hommes, 
*' et par ce glorieux temoignagc fembia rendre a fa vertu 
** r honneur qu'elle pouvoit meriter." Dans la vie dc 
Socr. 

^ Tu/Iy fpeaking of his great Modefty fays : " Hie in 
*• .omnibus fere fcrmonibus qui ab iis, qui ilium audierunt, 
•• perfcripti varie et copiofe funt, ita difputat ut nihil affirniet 
•* ipfe, refellat alios, nihil fe fcire dicat id ipfum: eoque 
** praeftare cseteris, quod illi, quae nefciant fcire fe putent, 
** ipfe fe nihil fcire, id unum fciat, ab eamque rem fe arbi- 
«* trari ab JpoII.fie omnium fapientiiFimum efle diftum quod 
** haec efTet una hominis fapientia, non arbitrari fe fcire quod 
** nefciac.'* Acad, quaeft. lib. i- 
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in his Mouth, that he was fure only he 
knew one Thing, which was that he knew 
nothing. He fpoke in this manner to con- 
found the Pride of thofe, who boafted they 
were Mailers of thofe Sciences they were 
intirely ignorant of, and which it was im- 
poflible for the human Underftanding to 
acquire. But ihould any one infer from 
hence, that Socrates was willing to intro- 
duce Uncertainty into all manner of Que- 
ftions in the Reach of our Comprehen- ' 
iions, and fuch as the great Creator intend- 
ed as a proper. Exercife for the Faculties of 
our Minds -, ihould any one pretend that 
this great Difcoverer of Truth deny'd an 
abfolute Knowledge of the Exiitence of a 
God, his invariable Laws of Right and 
Wrong, of the determined Bounds of 
Juilice and Injuilice, of the moral Necef- 
fity of the Rewards' of Virtue, and the felf- 
inflidted Punifliments on Vice, and of all 
the eternally-fix'd and immutable Rules that 
regard the Happinefs of Man as a free 
Agent, ihould any one, I fay, abfurdly and 
ftubbornly draw from hence fuch falfe In- 
ferences, he would either prove himfelf al- 
together ignorant of the Tenets of this 
divine Philofopher and his Followers, or a 

■^3 Syilem, 



' put in Apol. Dior, in vit, Socr. 
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Syftem^blindcd Difputant on Words, whofe 
Implication he is determined to pervert to 
the Ufe of his oWji bigot-befotted Opi- 
nions •. 

But 



. • The Author of the Divine Legation of Mofes, having 
taken it into his Head to look with a retrofpedlive Frown of 
Jealoafy on the ancient Sages of Academusy has thought it 
highly incambent upon him on all Occaiions to rake into the 
Afhes of thefe illuibrioas Dead, who were a juftly-efteemM 
Glory and Honor to our Species. Being therefore, accord- 
ing CO his afual Charity, about to calumniate the Virtue and 
Knowledge of thefe Godlike Men, he makes a bungling 
Conveyance upon the Reader, -and in the following Words 
ihews the middle Acadtmics for the firfl, and the Principles 
of Jrctflas for thofe of Plato, ** This, fays he, I take 
•* to be the true Key to the Intrigues of the Academy^ [vide 
** Div. Leg. p, 394.] of which famous Seft many have 
** been bctray'd into a better Opinion than was fitting ; if 
*• any Doubt remain, the Account l^ully himfelf gives of 
** thefe People, will remove it. He who knew them beft, 
•* and efpoufcd only the more reafonable Part of their Con- 
*• du^, tells us, that they held nothing could be known, or 
•* fo much as perceived." Now would not any Man expeft 
a Citation from Tully^ to prove that the original Difciples of 
Socrates contradidled every thing, and indifcriminately deny'd 
the Knowledge or Perception of any thing whatfoever ? No, 
*tis quite a foreign Affair ;^ he gives us a Citation from the 
Academic QueflionB, to prove what was the Conduft of the 
fceptical Followers of Arcefilas: ** Nihil cognofci, nihil 

*• percipi, nihil fciri poffe di^erunt. Itaque Arcefilas 

** ^negabat effe quidquam quod fciri poff^t, ne illud quidem 
•* ipfum." This is Scepticifm with a Vengeance! He after- 
wards fubjoins in a Note Lucian'% Opinion oi the fame People, 
who he informs us knew them as well as any Body. ** This 
Writer, adds he, when he fpeaks of the happy Ifland in 
bis true Hijiory, tells us how it was ftock'd witn the feve^ 
*al Sefts of Greei Philofophers. But when he comes to 
•* the Academicsy he with high Honor informs os, 'that tho* 
** they were in as good a Pifpoiltion to come as any of the 

!! reft. 
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But above all Things, Socrates was moll 
averfe to affuming the Air or Name of a 
Preceptor. Thus when Demonicus ^ an 
Athenian brought his Son Theages to be 
inftrufted in Wifdom, after having rallied 

F 4 him 



** reft, they ftill kept aloof in the Confines, and wonld ftever 
•' venture to fet a Foot on the Ifland. For here truly they 
*' ftuck J they wefe not yet fatisfy'd whether it was indeed 
** an Ifland or no; tm4 J'i AKdJ^i/i(JLdUKMf tKiyou i6i\6if 

** turn T»70 Tfi)^ kcl\aKaiiCavhv ei ^ Nwffof t;^ miMtTn 

** sr/i'.'' Ver. Hift. lib. 2. And who were thofe Academics 

fo prone ATASKEIITESQAI ? Why truly thofe who liv'd 

in the Time of Lucian, And here lies the Juggle in the 

Word JcaSemics, by indifcriminately confounding the three 

cli^erent Schools under that general Denomination. I am 

afraid therefore this great Myftagogue, who has found a Key 

U the Intrigues of the Academy ^ has (to carry on his own 

beautiful Metaphor) miAaken the Door, or designedly led 

his Initiates into a wrong Apartment. For if he'll believe 

>^n Evidence of his own bringing, Tully^ who certainly was 

acquainted with the Sentiments of all the di&rent Sedls, will 

reftify his Error: ** Qgorum e numero [i. e. Sceptic, omin. 

philof. vide fupra in Acad, qu.] " tolkndus eft ct Plato et 

** Socraies : alter quia reliquit pcrfeftifiimam difciplinam, 

** Perifatetico{ et Academicos^ nominibus difffercntes, re con^ 

** gruentes. Socrates autem, &c'* Acad> quaeft. lib. 4. 

But however Mr. Warburton chofe to fet thi$ afide, together 

with other innumerable Paflages in Tully^ Xemphon, and 

Plato himfelf, and by a new-invented Figure of his own 

Rhetoric calPjd Cotifufion^ which join'd with another of the 

fame Origin calPd Di'vifion, has been usM by him with afto- 

fiiihing Succefs in all his ' late Controveriies ; the ingenious 

Contrivance above is a great Inftance of the Force of the 

lirft Figure ; and a pofitive Denial that Answerers hy Profef- 

Jtetty and the venerable Gentlemen of the long Robe^ were 

Names ever intended for the fame People, is a convincing 

f roof of the Efficacy of the laft new Figure. 

» Plat. Iheag. 
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him by that beautiful Irony, which he ufed 
fo often, upon the abfurd Cuftom of the. 
Grecians of running after the . Sophijisy who 
profefs'd to teach Wifdom, and having 
in the fame Strain recommended GorgiaSy 
PoluSy and others, " From among thefe, 
** fays he, you fhbuld chufe a Preceptor for 
your Son ; but to call me to that Office 
is by no means proper." But Theages 
ftill perfifting in his Requeft, and declaring 
that feveral of his Acquaintance had be- 
come wife by his Precepts, who before were 
rather remarkable for their Want of Pru- 
dence, Socrates afk'd him if he knew what 
that Wifdom was, to which the young 
Man anfwering in the Affirmative ; " No, 
my Friend, reply 'd he, you are deceiv'd ; 
but I will tell you what it really is. 
There has attended me from my Child- 
hood, by a 'particular Favor of Pro- 
vidence, an inward Spirit, which, when 
^* it calls upon me, diffuades '° me from 
^' the Thing I am about to do, but never 
5' perfuades me to any thing." This in- 

ternal 
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"* Tully tooobferves, that this internal Iirpulfe (which he 
juftly tranflates aliquid dMnum indefinitely, for he underftood 
it as Socrates meant it, fometbing which fcrehodes as we fay 
in Englijh) was always dehortative : '* Aliquid divinum, 
♦* quod Socrates Daemonium appellat, cui fern per ipfe pa- 
*' ruerit, nunquam impellenti, lacpe reyoc^nti,-' Cicer, dq 
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ternal Impulfe of the Soul attended him 
thro' Life, which (not to regard it in a fu- 
perftitious Light, but as the Acquifition of 
a fuperior Underftanding by Obfervation on 
the Caufes of human Events) never fail'd 
in its almoft prophetic Dchortations j feveral 
Inftances of which are mentioned in the 
fame Dialogue, after the Words above cited 
by himfelf, and in his Apology before th'e 
judges. But as this divine Voice, or Dae- 
mon, as it is figuratively called, had made 
many imagine (who have regarded it as a 
real Spirit, thro' the gloomy Twilight of a 
dull Underftanding) that Socrates intended 
to impofc upon the Atbeniam ", as other 

Impoftor^ 
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I am greatly furpriz'd hotv fo candid an Authot* as 
HoUin (hould accufe Socrates of an Impofture, who very well 
knew that he never made ufe of thofe commort Deceits of 
Priefts and Statefmen, to raife his own Reputation with the 
'People: •* Je penfe en meme terns, fays he, qu'il n'etoit 
pas fache de laiffar croire au peuple que c'etoit en cfFet 
une divinite, de quelque genre qu'elle fut, que V infpirodt 
et lui decouvroit Tavenir. Cette opinion pouvoit, le re- 
lever beaucoup dans TEfprit des Atheniens^ et lui donnoit 
une autorite dont on fait que les plus grands hommes du 
paganifme ; [then he gives us in a Lift of Lawgivers who 
made ufe of Tv.poftures] «* etoient fort jaloux, et qu'ils 
„ tachoient de fe procurer par des communications fecrettes 
„ €t des entretiens pretendus avec quelque divinite.'* Hift. 
anc. vol. 4. How contrary was fuch a Proceeding to tfie 
whole Life of our Philofopher ! which was fpent not in in- 
culcating but eradicating all Superftition from the human 
Mind ; otherwife he might eafily have pretended to the Gift 
pf Prophecy, fiom maiiy Things which gaipe to pafs to 

countenance 
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Iinpoftors frequently have done upon the 
Ignorant, by a Pretence of having an Inter- 
courfe with fbpernatural Agents, I think it 
neceflary before I proceed, to clear up this 
Point, and fliew by inconteftable Proof 
what was meant by that Expreflion. 

Various are the Opinions of ancient Wri- 
ters concerning this Damon^ (for we find 
that he conftantly obeyed the divine Call^ 
as it is term'd, both relating to himfelf and 
his Friends, not only in indifferent Affairs, 
but in thofe of the greateft Confequence, 
nay even where his own Life was con- 
cerned, as I fhall obferve in a proper 
Place") fome will have it that it was a 
real Vifion ' ' which frequently appeared to 
him J fome that it was an Impofture ' 4 . 
fome .that it was only the fuperintending 
Genius " which attends every Man from 

his 



coantemince his Prediftions. Vide Cic. de Div. Plot, dq 
Daem. Socr. Plat, in Theag. et in Apol. 

'» Vide infra Book IV. 

' 5 Plut. de Dxm, Socr. 

'♦Ibid, 

* ' 'Twasan Opinion held by many of the Ancients, that 
every Man at his Birth had a D^mon or fuperintinding Genius 
born with him, or affigned by Providence to condtt6t him 
thro* Life I and this Genius too was reprefented asa^Ood 
Being, as we may learn from this Fragment o{ Menandtr, 

Ay«fcl^ 

The 
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his Birth to his Death, and was ftronger iit' 
him than the reft of Mankind j and others, 
that it was an immediate Intelligence'^ or 

Infpiratioa 



The Word id,vra,yoyo^ is beautifully apply'd in this Place ; 
for being allulive to tiie Office of the Prieft who led the Ini- 
tiates into the facred Mylleries at Eleufis, it heightens the 
Conceit, by metaphorically reprefenting Life as a Myftery^ 
which required fuch an Attendant to conduct it thro* its Am- 
bages. The Stoics imagined that ^his Damm was Part of 
the Anima Mundi difcerp'd for a while from that all-inffiring 
Being, Marcus Aurelius Antordnus^ the Royal Philofopher, fays 
in the Language of that Sedl, that thofc Men are truly laid to 
live with the Gods, who obey the inward Di£tates of this 

Damon, Xv^m <^S -^50/^ fflW^^&f J^€iltVV^ OJJTVlf Tjnit 

cTe Q^A ^h^\ai ^fu^mi ov ikato ^o^TA\ny i^ nycfj^A a 

syKoyjif. Marc. Aur. Med. lib. 5. fedt. 27. The good 
Emperor, tho* his Notions were erroneous in regard to the 
Manner of the Exiftence of the Deity, thought more worthily 
of his Difpofition than feveral, who, unworthily Sheltering 
themfelves under the Name of ChrifliatiSy have been guilty 
©f the groffeft Blafphemy. This honeft Heathen believ'd, 
that the Supreme Being had endowed Men with a Soul fo 
naturally good, that )£ we attended to its inward Impulfe, 
would by that inftantancous Perception of what was right, 
jufi, and beautiful, lead us to Happinefs ; for as a celebrated 
Platmift obferves, Efi menfihus hominum njeri boni naturaliter 
infcrta cupiditas, then fubjoins, to reconcile the too common 
Praf^ice of the World, which feems contrary to his Obfer- 
vation at firft fight, fed ad falfa.de'vius error abducit. Boct. 
deConfol. Phil. lib. 3. 

'** Plutarch, introduces Simmias giving this Account of it 
ill his Treatifc concerning the Daemon of Socrates ; and in- 
-dced this Pundionof the Soul may, agreeable even to the Prin- 
ciples of Nataral Religion, be efteemed an Intelligence or In^ 
fpiration from Heaven ; but tijis muft be confidered viediattly, 
and not immediately i and in that Cafe 5flrrtf/^/ %vas indubi* 
tably irifpired by God himfelf. f pr the ^reat Creator of 

the 
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Infpiration from Heaven : but the Truth is,, 
that it was nothing more than that inward 
Feeling infeparable from the Hearts of all 
good and wife Men, which (excited at firfl 
by probable Conjeftures of future Events, 
coUeded from a retrofpeftive View of the 
paft, and a Conlideration of the invariable 
Connexion of human Contingencies) works 
itfelf by Degrees even into our Conftitution, 
and gives the Breaft an almoft prophetic 
Senfation of what ought to be done, before 
the flower Faculties of the Mind can prove 
the moral Reftitude of the Conduft. Such 
then, and no other, was what has abfurdly 
been called the Familiar of Socrates^ and 
was regarded in no other Light by Xenophon 
^nd Plato ^ his Difciples and Contemporaries : 
for the Soul of Man was frequently by the 
Ancients philofophically and figuratively 
called a Damon ^'^^ and thofe were faid to 

be 



the Univcrfe did from the firft interweave in our human 
Frames, Organs and Faculties for fuch Senfations, whofc 
Powers were proportion'd to our Virtue and Wifdom. So^ 
(rates therefore, who was the perfe^teft' Man of his Time» 
had, by a Moral and Phyfical NeceiTity, a more lively FeeU 
>ng of this kind than the reft of his Species. 

' ' This Language is explained thus by AriftotU : En 79 

ftrt Tvv ApJ^peiev, J6«9«e^sp iteiTeu, ^ct tbk iv rnv ^'VX^^ 
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be poffeffed with a good Damoriy or to be 
*welLjpirited^ whofe Souls were fraught with 
Wifdom and Virtue. 

This then certainly was the Meaning of 
Socrates ; for on one hand, if he had had 
Fanaticifm enough to have believ'd he really 
did fee a Vifion, he not only would have 
dejfifted from ridiculing fuch Superftition in 
others, but would have communicated to 
his Friends how, when, and where it ap- 
peared to him; and on the other hand, 
which is the only Alternative for Objedtion, 
if he had defign'd to play the Impoftor, he 
undoubtedly would have made ufe of the 
Number ot Occurrences which fell out in 
his Favor, and the fond .Credulity of the 
People, then prepared for the Reception of 
fuch Pretences, His Conduit however, we 

find. 



Ariil. Top. lib. 2. c. 6. Thus r/Vg'fV, regarding the inward 
Impulfe of the Soul as the Call of a God, makes Nifus thus 
accofl Euryalus; 

t " * ■ Diini bunc ardorem mentilus addunt 

Euryaie ? anfua cuique Dtnsjit, dira Cupido? -^n. lib. 9. 
jfpuleifis, the moft learned Platoni/l of his Time, fays : 
** £ona Cupido animi bonus Deus eft. Unde nonnulli arbi- 
** trantur, ut jam prius didlum eft ivS'cuyLovAi dici beatos, 
*' quorum Daemon bonus, id eft, animus virtute perfeflus 
** eft : quem noftra lingua, ut ego interpretor, haud fciam 
** an bono, certo quidem meo periculo poteris Ggnit^m voca- 
*' re : quod is Deus qui eft animus fui cuique, quanquam fit 
'* immortalis, tamen quodammodo cum homine gigniiar.** 
Apul. de Deo Socr. 
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find, was different in bodi Cafes; for be 
Was too wife a Man to be impofed on that 
way himfelf, and too good a one to inapofe 
upon others'®; befides thefe already men- 
tioned, one irrefragable Argument remains^ 
to prove that this much talk'd of Prefcience 
was the Effeft of a more reiiri'd Virtue and 
Prudence, which infpir'd his Heart with a 
more ardent Fire than thofe of others, that 
were clogg'd with the foul Dregs of earthly 
Concupifcence ; which is this: When he 
declared in the public Court at his Tryal, 
that his Damon ^9, as he comrhonly call'd 
it, had not given him any Sign that Day to 
defift from undertaking his Defence and 
ftanding to the IfTue, which it never fail'd 

to 



' ■ Monf. Voltaire fyySy with his ufoal Confidence, fpeak- 
ing of the human Soul, which he knew nothing of: ** Lc 
*' Demon de Socrate lui avoit apris fans doute ce qui en etoit. 
•' il y a des gens a le verit'c qui pretcndent qa'un homing 
*' qui fe Tantoit d'avoir un Genie familier, etoit indubrtable- 
** ment un fou ou un frlpon, mais ces gens la font trop diffi- 
** ciles." Dans les mel. de Phil, e; de Lit. With this igno- 
rant ironical Sneer he would infinuate, that Socrates was 
cither Knave or Fool ; for his Argument reduced to a ferious 
Syllogifm runs thus : He' who boafts of having a Familiar is 
either Knave or Fool ; Socrates boaftcd of having a Familiar, 
therefore he was one or the other. His Major is certainly 
'true ] but Ignorance benighting his Underftanding, when he 
came to his Minor, this Gallic Genius was mifled by the 
JgTt s fatuus of z pert Vivacity, and bemir'd in a falfe Con- 
clufion. A Milhap which unletter'd Wits are too often fut- 
jcft to. 

*» Plat, et Xenoph. Apol. 
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to do when he was about to do any thing 
wrong ; and when he fpeaks to the Judges 
again of this Damon\ as^of a Thing they 
had frequently heard him mention, not one 
of his Accufers took notice of it, or made 
it a particular Part of his Charge, (tho' in- 
deed in the Apptehenfions of the Vulgar, 
it came under the general Acciifation, to 
which he made a proper Anfwer adapted 
to their Capacities) which they inevitably 
muft have done, had it been regarded by 
them to have contained any fupernatural 
Pretenfions. 'Tis true, Xenophon fays, a 
Tumult immediately ran thro' the Croud, 
upon his declaring that he never was mif- 
taken in what he prediftcd from the Move- 
ments of this Dcemon *% fome not believing 
what he faid, (thofe were the Vulgar and 
Illiterate who mifundcrftood him) and fome, 
envying that he fliould be more efteem'd by 
the Gods than themfelves, (thofe were his 
Perfecutors the Priefts) whole jealous Spirit 
of holy Malice had dragged him to that 
Tribunal, where he ftill kept his ufual Re- 
folution in deteding their gainful Frauds; 
** For, faid he, (alluding to that foolifli 
Superftition of Augury) " I call this in- 

" ward 
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ward Spirit a Damon^ and think in fay- 
ing fo, that I fpeak more truly and 
pioufly, than thofe who place the Power 
of the Gods (i. e. the Indication of their 
*' Will) in Birds »'.'' So much I thought 
ncceflary to explain concerning the Dcemon 
of our Philofopher, (as I Ihall nave occafioii 
to mentjon it hereafter) in order to confute 
thofe many Abliirdities entertain'd about it^ 
which were firft fpawn'd from the muddy 
Head of Heathen Sophifts, and fince fond- 
ly fofter'd by the Ignorance-nurfing Care of 
fome of the Fathers. Now to proceed. 

About the Age of fifty Socrates married 
a Woman of the mort turbulent Difpofi- 
tion, named Xantippe^ which was tlie only 
" Wife he ever had. This Woman (I fhall 

pafs 



(JLet![m ;d «tA.«Sg5"€^ J^ o^/«7s^9^' Myeiy ray roi§ o^ytffiv 
etVATi^ivlm Tm Tav ^la? J^imetynv. Xen, Apol. He 
fubjoins, that he had another Argument for the fuperior 
. Truth of this Damon, as he call'd it, which was, that it , 
never ly'd ; thereby infinuating, by way of Diilindion, a 
very unwelcome Truth, that their pretended PrediAions fre- 
quently proved falfe. This rouzed the Swirm of Sacer- 
dotal Hornets ; for it is very well known, that^ in the Inter- 
community of Pagan Worfhip, tho' every State would tole- 
rafe, nay fomctimes adopt new Matters of Faith, yet they 
cculd never bear to have the leaH Part of the old called in 
Queftion. 

** Many Authors will have it, that he had two Wivcsat 
once, which ill-grounded Notion (hall be confuted in the pro- 
per Place, [vide infra Book VJ and feem to imagine too that 
he was married immediately after (he iiril iriilitary Expedition 

at 
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pafe over the many trifling Stories told 
of her malignant Temper, to avoid Pro- 
lixity) made his Home, which to others is 
a fwect Afylum from the Fatigues of Life, 
one continued Scene of Difturbance, and 
the noify Den of Strife and Confufion ; yet 
fhe could never, as flie frequently declared 
herfelf with Vexation, ruffle the calm Tem- 
per of her patient Huiband ; who being 
ask'd how he came to chufe a Woman of 
her difagreeable and outrageous Behaviour, 
made Anfwer, that he did it for the fame 
Reafon, as tbofe Men who are defirous to be 
jkiltd in Horfemanjhip^ procure not thofe 
Horfes that are moft eafy to he manag'd^ 
but fuch as" are moft fiery and high fpirit-^ 
ed^K 

Thus Afilidions furrounded him on all 
Sides, as if Patience had made his Bread 

G the 



at Potidaa ; and this in all Probability is as .'erroneous as the 
other ; for had he been married immediately after th» Plague 
that happened then, as they affirm he was, which was about 
the thirty-ninth of his Age, his Children, or fome of 
them J would have in all Likelihood been full grown at his 
Death more than thirty Years after ; but we find by Plata^ 
that they were then all under Age, for he calls them nrettJ^ia,* 
[vide Plat. Phaed. p. 86.] Two" of them,- fays* he, were 
young, and one pretty big, /lcs^a; j which makes it pro- 
bable, fuppofing him to be about feventeen or eighteen, that 
Socrates was married about fifty. 

*' Ot/, €9if, ^p« 7^ imrtKHf fiis\o/tJifJvf yin^y K T»^ 

Xcn. Conv. 
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the Place of her Security, and they had 
beiieged there this amiable Virtue. But in 
fpight of the ftrongeft Attacks of Calamity, 
Socrates triumphed over every Afl&uit ; ^d 
tho* Happinefs was driven from the public 
Aflemblies of the Peopk by Anarchy, from 
Religion and Philofophy by Superftition and 
Sophiftry, from Society by an almoft gene- 
ral Corruption of Manners, and laftly, from 
the laft Recefs of Comfort, his Home, by 
domeflic Troubles j yet retiring into him- 
felf, he £3und Happinefs in his own Soul, 
{MTote^ted by the parental Care of Peace and 
Innocence.. On account of this great De- 
pravity of Morals, he never would accq>t 
of any Employment ; and tho' by the po-r 
litical Conftitution ofliis Country every Mai^ 
had a Right to give his Opinion in the 
public Convocations, yet he conftantly a^ 
voided the Meetings, till he was eledted, 
after he was more than threefcore Years of 
Age, to reprefent his own Ward in the ge* 
neral Senate. This Senate ** was compofed 
of five hundred Members, and was called^ 
l^ way of Diftfedlion from the reft, the 
Senate oi five hundred. Every Citizen, of 
what Rank foevcr, pail thirty Years of Age, 
was qualify 'd to have a Seat in it^ wheni 

they 
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they continued after the Time of Eledion 
but, for one Year, at the End of which the 
Senate was dilTolvedj and frefh Members 
were chofen : And in this it differed from 
that of Areopagus^ which lafted for Life* 
The Manner of Elecfkion was this ; All the 
People of Athens were divided into ten 
Tribes or Wards, every one of which fent 
fifty of its own Body into the Senate, who 
were 'chofen by Lot in their refpe<aive 
Wards j the Names of the Candidates be^ 
ing written upoh thin Pieces of Brafs, Were 
put into one Vafe^ and tlie fame Number 
t>f Beans *^ into another, fifty of which 
were white and all the reft black) at the 
fame time as the Name of a Citizen waS 
drawn out of one VeiTelj a Bean was taken 
out of another, and thofe who cafually 
Cahie up with the white Were eledted Se- 
nators. All the Affairs of the RepiiblitJ 
pafs'd thro' this Senate, they regulated every 
thing belonging to the public Buildings, 
Streets, Arferidls and Temples j they ipa*. 
naged the Finances, ^declared War, made 
Peace, and examined all Articles and Pro- 
pofals relating to Government before thqy 
were laid before the general Affemblies of 
the People; Ciich Tribt in its Ttifii iiia- 

G 2 nag'd 
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*5 For tWsReaf^B they Wcxfe frequently cnHtd icurtf*«v7M 
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nag'd the whole Bufinefs, one alone having 
for five Weeks the fole Diredion of Af- 
fairs, after which another fucceeded and 
officiated for the fame Time, and fo a 
third, till it had gone thro' all the ten, 
Thefe Senators whilft they were in Office 
were called Prytanes^ among whom ten 
prefided, whofe Power lafted for a Week, 
and then devolv'd upon ten others, till it 
had been exercis'd by the whole Tribe, 
Out of thefe ten Prefidents one was elefted 
call'd the Epiftate, who held his Office 
only for one Day, and that but once in his 
Life, it being prohibited to be oftener, on 
account of the great Importance of the 
Charge ; for this Prefident over all, kept the 
Keys of the Fortrefs, the public Treafure, 
nay, by the Nature of his Office, the Safety 
of the whole Republic in his Hands. So^ 
crates being elei^ed into this Senate, became 
in liis Turn Epiftate ; and tho' his Aub- 
wardnefs in the common Ceremonies of 
State gave his Collegues an Opportunity *'^ 
to left upon him, yet an Affair of the high- 
^ eft 
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^'^ He defcribes himfelf in this Situation: ITgpv^/ ^y- 
>jiM6Vff Kttynv i'TfeiJ^div w (pv\n iT^vjctvivit )^ g/« ^g 

•4'»^/Ce<>'"-*— And again, Cauicles in the iame Dialogue 
perfuading him to -frequent the public Affemblics of the 
People, tells him, that he was fo ignorant of judicial Plead- 
ings and ProcC6ding&9 that if he was accufed he would not 

know 
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eft Importance coming before the Senate 
whilft his Tribe prefided, he gave a mod 
remarkable Inftance of Wifdom, Courage, 
and Integrity, by magnanimoufly hazarding 
his own Life, to protedl the Lives of the 
Innocent, againft the outrageous Menaces 
of a Superftition-deluded Multitude. The 
Affair was this *' : After the Battle at the 
Arginufian Iflands, in which the Athenians 
gain'd a fignal Victory over the Lacedcemo^ 
nians^ the Commanders of the Fleet being 
prevented by a Storm from burying the 
Dead, they were, for that undefign'd and 
unavoidable Omiflion, upon their Return to 
Athens^ inftead of receiving the grateful 
Acclamations of Joy from their Country, 
which they had fo bravely defended, brought 
before a Prieft-govern'd Tribunal of titular 
Juftice, try'd, condcmn'd, fentenc'd, and 
put to an ignominious Death, The Burial 
of the Dead has in all Ages, Countries, and 
Religions, been juftly regarded as an Aft of 
Piety ; and the firft Egyptian Legiflators 
(from whom the Grecians borrowed almoft 
^1 their religious Cuftorhs and Ceremonies) 

G 3 in 



know how to defend hinifelf: Kwyiartf ffn ^aCo/j^o^ 

Plat. Gorg. 

*7 For a full Account of tbis Engagement, vide Xen. 
Qm<^* Hlft. lib. I. et DM. Sicul. lib. 13. 
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in order to enforce the Performance of this 
Duty, wifely inculcated a Notion into th^ 
Minds of the People, that a religious Ob-.- 
fervance of this Ceremony was not only 
laid by the Gods as an indifpenfable Charge 
upon the furviving Friends of the Dead,, 
but was alfo neceflary too to the future Hap-». 
pincfs of the Defun<3: themfclves »•. The 

^benian 



** Alluftfre to this Notion, T/rg'// dcfcribes thofe, whofe 
bodies were . dill UDbi}ried» refllefsly wandering about th^ 
Banks of Styx^ 

H^tc omntSf qvem cernls^ ii\ops^ inbumataque turbn^ 

Hi quos njchit unda^ fepuki. 
Nee ripas datur hcrrendaSy nee rauca Jluenta 
^ran/fort are frius^ quam fidihus ojja quierunt^ 
Centum errant anms^ f^wUtantque heec littora firamt 
Turn demum admiffi, fiagna exoptata revifunt. ^n. lib. 6* 
Mr. Warburton^ who fuppofes the whole fixth Book of th9 
^neid to b6 a Defcription of the Eieufinian yij^ptm^ 
(which Thonght, wrong as it is, by the B^e, tho* he Wts it 
pafs for his own, was borrpwed, or more properly ftolen, 
from a French Romance, entitled, The Life of S ethos) gives 
^ very cold Reafon for the Invention of this Dodn'ne. Afr 
ter having properly enough obferved, that the Inculcation 
of it was one of the wifeft Contrivances of ancient Legifla- 
tion, and that it wsis originally Egyptian : ** Thefe profound 
♦* Mailers of Wifdom, adds he, in contriving for the Safety 
♦* of their Fellow Citizens, found nothing would contribute 
•* more to it than the public arid folemn Interment of the 
*' Dead ; for without this Provifion, private Murders might 




pf private Murders to be the onfy Intention of the Egyptian 
Legislators in the Inftitution of pompous funeral Rites i an4 
the Ad of Sepulture itfelf to be itit fole End of one of th^ 
Wifcft Cpntriyance? of ^.ci?f« L{;gifl«ioU4 No doubt, t^ 
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^^mm ,M\x\tkndey ignorant of ihe Rife 
and End of this facerdotal Policy, and in-^ 

G 4 toxicatcd 



Prevention of private Murders might be one Motive, tho' a 
fecondary one, for fach Inliitutians, as well as the A&. of 
Sepulture is in itfeif decent, neceflaiy, and pious ', but thefe 
^mpous Hitea» as well as the traditboal Superftition which 
lupported ihem. had a higher Deiign. The primary Motivo 
for ^h«fe tculy wife Contrivances, was to prevent Vice and 
Immoralities of all Kinds; and by the moft affecting of pub^ 
lie Examples, to ioduce the good to a cbnftant Perfeverence 
ia Virtue, and to deter the impious from their wicked Prac- 
tices s which was executed in the following Manner. 'Twas 
a Cuftom among the Egyptians, before they interred their 
Dead, to canvas over the Anions of the Deceafed, and to 
bring their whole paft Life to a Tryal before Judges appoint- 
ed -for that Piurpofe. Thofe who upon a fair and impartial 
Ex aminatian were fbimd to hav^ liv*d a virtuous and ffOoA 
Life, werQ difm i6^d from the Tribunal with Praifes propor- 
tionable to their Merit, recommended as worthy Examples 
t9i PoOertty, and «fign*d over to the Society of the Keifed 
in the Shades belew ; bat others, in whofe Chandlers Vice 
^ Mifchief were prockonvnant, weie paUicly branded with' 
Wa9^, and aSgn.'d over to the Regk>as of Affhaion. [Diod. 
Sicui} ', A% every, one was. convinced that he ihould undergo 
this impartial TYyal after Death, wherein his former Abili- 
ties, Pow^r, and Festune, co«ld avail nothing, nor avert a 
pv^er avid ]aSt Seafience, fuch Examples were powerful- 
Cheeks to Vice, and pkafing lnoendv«s to Virtue. Tl)e 
I^egidatOfs having by Fi-a&ice found their End m this Infti- 
ti»ti^> enforced the Qbfervaoce of it b^ the Supei^tion alrea- 
dy meationed* that thoie whofe Bodies were unburied» flkwld 
wander in a State of Reftleflhefs a hundred Years on the Banks 
of the River ^tyK* Now this was invented to obviate by 
7erior the claodeftioe Interment of thofe whom the firr* 
viving Pa«ents or Relations were afraid to bring to this Tell 
cf Jttftice, being defiroos to (belter the Memory of the Dc- 
fnac^ from Ignominy by an Qmiffion of this Ceremony. The 
public Intefmentof the Body being firft infixed upon, only 
ai C9B^0aailiaii£ to the Rit0» . an4 by Corruption after (v^^ds 
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tcxicated with Fancies, founded upon the 
Letter of thofe facred Legends, and not 

diftinguilhing 



made a ncceffary Part cf them. But then as this reftlefs 
Wandering was Punilhment infli6lcd for the NeglcA of this 
Office, why were thefe [fuppofed wicked] Souls to wander 
only a hundred Ifears^ and then be permitted to pafs the 
fiiver? 

Centum annos errant, yolitantque haec littora circcun* 
Turn demum admifli ftagna exoptata revifunt. 
At the firft view a Continuation of the Puni(hmept would 
feem more coniiftent with the Defign of the Legiilators, and 
the Perpetuity of it more deter the furviving Friends from 
trefpaffing on their Decrees. *Twas in this firft fuperficial 
View. alone that Mr Warhurton regarded it ; fornotfearch- 
ing to the Bottom, he took it for an InconMency ; and 
therefore not knowing how to folve it, pafs*d over the(e Lines 
i& Silence, which he certainly would not have done in^ thac 
Parade of Explication, if he had i^nderilood them. Eut in 
this reen:}ing Cpntradidlion the Legiilators compleated their 
Scheme, by inculcating, that after this previous Punifliment 
the Wicked (i. e. thofe who were .fuppofed to be fo, not 
imdergoing the ufual fepulchr^l Tryal) fliould not thus efcape 
the Miferies of the Ds^nned ; for tho' they might evade 
perchance human Laws, yet they fhould inevitably at length 
(tho' after that above mentioned Punjfliment for the Evafion 
of human Laws) be brought to a fevere Tryal in the Regions 
bplpw, before thofe divine Judges whofe Power none can 
evade, apd meet with a Sentence due to their Crimes. Other- 
wife it would have been a kind of Relief to thofe who had 
been remarkably vicious and Monfters of Impiety, to have 
efi;:aped Tartarean Punilhments for thofe of fo much milder 
a nature ; therefore 

Demum admjjjiftagua exoptata re<uifunt^ 
30 order to be examined by the Infernal Judges, and allotted 
their proper vStations. 'Twas the Word, exoptata perhaps 
that puzzled Mr Warhurton ; he thought it was us'd ahfo- • 
Ii^telyt as if exoptabilia^ \%'hich indeed might puzzle a more 
fharp-fighted Critic than himfelf to make Senfe of. • But 
exoptata^ thq' an Epithet Xofl^n^y is ufcd here r^/4?/i«w^ ta 
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diftinguifliing betwixt an unavoidable Omit- 
lion and a wilful Negled, raifcd the moft 
implacable Clamor on this Account againft 
thefe unfortunate Patriots, whom they er- 
roneoufly fuppofed to be the Authors of 
the Mifery infliAed on their deceafed Friends 
and Relations who fell in the Battle^ an4 
never ceas'd to profecute their religious Re^ 
venge, till they had bath'd their Hands like 
Parricides in the Blood of thofe, who had 
fo nobly fhed Part of it before in the filial 
Defence of their Country. Such is the ir- 
refiftible Force of Superftition, which era- 
dicates from theBreaft every benevolent 
Principle of Humanity, and like a Sorce- 
reis having enchanted the Optics of Reafon, 
converts Cruelty, and every monftrous Phan-^ 
tom of a diftemper 'd Brain, into the inviting 
f ^ Forms of the moft facred Duty ! 

When thefe Vidinig to barbarous En- 
t|iufiafm were brought to their Tryal, and 

indidtcd 
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the wandering GhodSy as if it had been admjjl exoftantet 
ftagna re*vifunt^ who being tir'd with their uncertain reftlefs 
Condition, and hoping to find Eafe in a Change, 'vui/h'^d to 
pafs the River. If the Reafon for wandering on the Banks 
of the River Styx^ only for a hundred Years^ is regarded as 
above explained, 'tis fp far from being contradiftory to the 
general Oeiign of the Inditution, that it is ^he very Comple- 
tion of it. 

*9 Both facred and prpphane Hiftories abound with num- 
)3er]#fs Inftances ; AicH were the human Sacrifices to Moloch^ 
the Vow of Idomtmus^ the intended Sacrifice of J$higenia^ 
^4, ^s'^y others. 
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indiftcd according to Form by the venal 
Orators >vho were hired lor that Purpqfe, 
all the Senators were ib intimidated by the 
Cries of the People, that not only tbofe 
who thro' Ignorance joined in the Profecu- 
tioflj bt|t even the others who tacitly dif- 
approv'd of the inhuman Proceeding, were 
compeU'd thro' Fear to give their Voice 
for th^ Execution of thefe brave unhappy 
Men y Socrates only ejf cepted s % who refo- 
Iptely per&fted in the Defence of their In-*- 
npcence, ai^d refufedi to the laft to join in 
the popular Suffrage, chufing rather, as we 
^c tol^ by his faithful Difciple, to with* 
iland the Threats of the moft powerful 
Men in th^ Republic, than break his Sena- 
torial .Oath by adjng contrary to Reafon 
and Juftipe, However, notwithftanding 
his Influepg^ as the beft ^f Men, and his 
Povp^r as ^ chief M^iftr^t^, notwithftarid- 

. ing 
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' *• O/ ^ Ttfivjavif ^o6nhvl^i oiAo^oyav trttvli^ 'Og^- 
<tAA* If x^vofJiov iffoin&'eiv. Xen. Graec* Hill. lib. i. 

IMA 4«^»> TKf fltM^/ Q^^vKoif 3^ Z^.ffiviS'iiy^ e^oKletycu 

(llf ^K^OVOf. iTomCATti AVAfyeiVy « %<td4^«(c^ T« ^Vi{i,^ 

Mem. lib,!, y ^ 
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ing the Voice of Nature/and Innocence 

pleading for the Accufcd, notwithilanding 

the Republic at that Time flood in need of 

fucb c)cperienc'd, brave, and vigilant Corn-* 

mandere, the idle Notions of falfe Zeal pre- 

\,Qi]fid over all thefe Confidcrations, caft the 

greateft Infemy on the State by fo cruel and 

unnatural a Sacrifice, and deprived it at once 

of its laft remaining military Ornaments 

and Protedlion. This the Athenians too 

foon experienced ; for their Forces being 

thus weakened by the irreparable Lofs of 

their Generals, were the Year after attacked 

by Surprize by Lyfander the Lacedamonian 

Generd, when almoft all their Ships were 

dcftroyed, and fome thoufand Men killed 

and taken Prifoncrs. hyfander^ flufh'd with 

this Succefs, immediately proceeded to Am 

them without Intermption, and laid Siege 

to the City with a great Fleet by Sea, whiHl 

another Army did the iamc by Land, under 

Command of theKings of Sparta. ThtAthe^ 

nians thus furrounded by Sea and Land; 

depriv'd of Succour and deftitute of all j^ 

manner of Provifion, were obliged to foU 

licit humbly Peace of their Enemies, which 

they had fp often refus'd with Difdain, and 

fobniit to the Difcretion of the Videos; 

Upon this the Feloponnefim AjUes c^?ere4 

into Council^ to coBii^W ift what xiuansf 

they (hould treat the VdnquiflKed. Sdme 

were for proceeding with .the utmoft Rigor, 

and 
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and gave their Voices for putting all the 
Inhabitants/to the Sword, and laying the 
City itfelf in Ruins to the very Founda- 
tion 3 ' ; but others urging how much the 
Athenians had formerly contributed to the 
general Safety of Greece^ Mercy prevailed, 
and they were contented to demblifli the 
Fortifications only. But a little Time after 
freih Tumults arifing among the Citizens 
about the M^iftracy, Lyfander took that 
Opportunity of changing the Form of Go-* 
vernment, aboliftied the Democracyy and 
eftabliftied an Oligarchy compofed of thirty 
Men ^*, who were juftly branded by all 
Pofterity with the Name of the Thirty Ty- 
rants. The City was never fo miferable as 
under the Adminiftration of thefe Monfters 
of Impiety, whofe Reign was one continued 
Scene of Rapines, Profcriptions, private 
Murders, and public Maffacres. Socrates 
had thp Mortification to fee Critias, who 

had 



^^ 



3 * Xenofhon informs U8» that they were the Commhians a^d 
nehans who were for totally deftroying the City; but that 
tjie Laceddtmonianiy conformable to their ufual Bravery and 
Gencrofity, over-ruled fo cruel and ungrateful a Sentence. 
Ewe* cTs Mjcoff fitxMi^/«r «TWH^«fti'» ^M » euflihiyo¥ Ko^ 

AAKflJ^eUfJLOfthi /« HK %pAff<t9 ^0\tP EXAJf^//* avJ'^t 

^jro^MPf (JitydL 0tyaA^y H^ytta-A^tw iv tdi^ iiiyi^i^^^ 
KipJ'imoH Hj^/uff^^if Til f^KknfAj^u &c. Xcn. Gr. Hilt, 
lib. I. 

^^ Plat, in yit. L^fand, et Diod, ^icul. }ib. I4» 
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had formerly^ been one of his Difciples, at 
the Head of this deteftable Number, from 
whom he might rcafonably have expefted 
better Treatment than he experienced j but 
having upon a certain Occafion reprehend- 
ed him for his brutal and unnatural Lufta, 
this apoftate Tyrant retained the Rebuke 
in his Mind ; and one of the firft Adls of 
his illicit Power was to interdict the public 
teaching of Philofophy, thereby to prevent 
his Godlike Mafter from propagating the 
Love of (what muft neceffarily have been 
fo deftrudive to his vicious Defigns) true 
Wifdom and Virtue. SocrS^ps however, 
being not in the leafl '' intimidated by the 
Prohibition of Tyrants, and defpifing the 
Inftitutions of fuch, which were enafted 
not only againft the Laws of Nature, but 
againft thofe of his Country too, perfifled, 
with the mod: magnanimous Refolution, 

even 



33 Thus he aded np to the Charader which E&raa^ ia 
the warmed Fit of poetical Enthniiafni, gives of a jull Man. 
One would almoft imagine that the R^man, Poet had copied 
the following Draught from this great OrigiQal : 

Juftum it tenacem frofofiti mirum^ 

Nan ci*vium ardor pra*vajubent$umt 

Non 'uu/tus inftantis tyrantii, 
Mentequatftfilida. lib. 5»od. j. 

The two firft Verfes being, as it were^ dricriptive j>f lua 
honeft Refolution in the Senate at the Condemnation of the 
Generals, and the laft of his noble and unfluken Contempt 
•f Critias, the firft Man in the Tyranny. . 
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even amidft daily Aflaffinations and Exe-* 
cations, in the Vindication of the public 
Rights of Mankind, and in conftant Ex- 
hortations to his Fellow Citizens, to en- 
courage them to attempt the Recovery of 
their ancient Virtue, and its never-^failing 
Attendant, Liberty. Nevertheless, tho' he 
fo often hazarded ^4 his Life in Oppofi. 

m 

tion 



M» 



3* This remarkable InHance of his brave Contempt of 
the anjbft Commands of thk Tyrants, is mentioned in Plato'^ 
Jpology, The thirty Tyrants, being defirous to give a 
Sanation to one of their cruel Proceedings^ fent for Socrates , 
with fourteen others, and commanded them to bring Leoik 
from SalMiina to put him to Death. The ethers who were 
charge with the Comihiinon, executed it according to Or-* 
defs ; but Socrates refiifed, and chofe rather to run the Ha« 
ttard of fnfFering himfelf aii unjuft Death, than be inftru- 
mental in that of another, Diodorus Siculus relates in his 
i4th Book, that 7heramenes^ one of the thirty, being con-« 
vided by Criiias and the reft, on account of his Diiiention 
and Difapprobation of their Villainies, and being drag*d 
From an iUtar where he had fled for Refuge, Socrates and 
two others his Friends were the only People, out of an in- 
numerable. Mohitttde, who had the Courage to endeavor to 
make a Refcue ; and would not have defided from the ge- 
ttevbos Attempt, tho' forroondegk by the Guatds of the 
Tyrants, if he had not been difiliaded by the earneft Prayetr 
aiiA Intraadas of Thermmma himfelf. Piutarchy in iiit 
Lives of the ttn Orators, tells this Story of I/ocrates, Monf. 
J^otf from Similitude of Names would corre6t the Read- 
ing, and pat ^Mr«l^j, to reconcile the two Authors : But thi^ 
is ilill making a greater .Mifiakc : For Piutarcb could never 
yiiSo&attt among the ten Oiators, efpecially uqder that 
¥«ry Uud whm he tnats of IfocrmUs. the Orator. Thi» 
certainly was an Error of PktarthS own, who pfrhapf 
liaviQg fccti this Account in kmt uhfiirCopy eiDtadfrnsp 
was deceived in the Trace of the Letters, and took J/ntafes 

£ot 
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tion to the Tyranny, his Enemies, as wil^ 
be obferved in the proper Place, took Ad-» 
vantage of that Circumftance* of Critias'i 
being once his Pupil, and inftill'd a No-» 
tion (the moft abfurd as well as falfe) into 
the Minds of the People, that this bloody 
and vile Difpofition of Critias vras the Efc» 
fed: of Socrates'^ Inftrudlions. 

This Oligarchy however did not continue 
long J for the People being at length cn-t 
rag'd at thefe repeated Afts of Cruelty, 
took up Arms in their own Defence, ex- 
pell'd die Tyrants, and in the firft confi- 
derable Skirmifli killed ^ f Critias and H//- 
pomachus^ two principal Leaders^ of the 
Thirty. About this Time the Kings of 
Sparta growing jealous of the increafing 
Power and Reputation of Lyfander ^ * , Pau^ 
fanias one of the Kings march'd at the 
Head of a fuperior Army into Attica^ un- 
der Pretence of affifti^g the Ariftocratic 
Power againft the People j where having 

gained 



for Socrates, • Dioddrus Sicuks mtarioRs one Circumdafcce 
Which is a Coniinnatlon he meant and witoteSocratef; vrhkk 
is this t He fayB that the Fortkade of Thsrstm^es pr<Keeded 
ftom the Philofophy he had learnt of Socfatts ; and this h» 
cells us in the ver/ Place where he relates this Generofity of 
his great Mailer : O /wr ^s^/jtsw j t^e^ ytmmiH fn0 

t XmK^i$, Diod. Sic. 1^. 14, 



35 Xenoph. Graec. Hift. Kb. 3. ec Didd. Sic. IiIk 14. 
3* Pint, in Yit^yfan. Oioil. Sic lit>>i4^ . 
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gained proper Footing, he artfully under-^ 
mined all the Defigns of that General, by 
bringing the Athenians into Amity with 
one another, and reftoring the ancient Form 
of Government, which the Pride of Ly-^ 
fonder had fo lately abrogated. Thus far 
we have conduced our Philofopher, crown 'd 
with (potlefs Honor, Virtue and Wifdom, 
thro* all the various Scenes of Life, adling 
always in that juft Obfervance of Propor- 
tion, which it is every Man's Duty to re- 
gard in his refpeftive Station to compofe 
the moral Harmony of civil Society, and 
endeavoring to perfuade and induce others 
to do fo. too by his own divine Precepts and 
Example ; at the fame time removing all 
Obftacles to his godlike Delign, by dif- 
pelling the Gloom of Superftition, bring- 
ing Pbilofophy from her uncertain Employ- 
ment in the dark Caverns and inexplicable 
Labyrinths of Nature, and introducing her 
into the chearful Ways of Men ^ ^ 3 defend- 
ing 



^^ Socrates y as I have already obferved, [Book f. 
Note '^] was the firft who altogether apply 'd the Specu- 
lations of Phiiofophy to the Adtions of Men> whom all the 
fucceeding Moralifts regarded as the Father of Wifdoxn. 
Boetbius gives us the following elegant Pidlure of Phiiofophy^ 
in both her Employments Phyfical and Moral, *;c m which 
a{i Inference may be drawn of his Preference of the. latter. 
** Mulier reverendi admodam vultus, oculis ardentibup, et 
** ultra communem hominum valentiam perfpicacibus^ cQlpre 
^ vivido, atque inexhaufti vigorisy quamvis ita sevi plena 
"" " foret 



r 
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ing his CotMitry and prote6tlng and foving 
his Fellgw. Citizen?, by rcfolutely cxpofing 
his Life in Fields of Battle abroad, and 
ftenjming the two difFereat Torreiits of .po-^ 
pular and tyrannic Fury at home j we come 
now to that glorious Conclufion, wherein^ 
after having tignaliz'd his invariable Obe- 

H dience 






*' foret» ut nullo modo noftrx crederetot) xtatit : Statura 
difcretionis ambiguae, tiam nunc quidem ad coinznuneta 
fefe hominuin mcnranun cphibebat; nunc vaio puKare 
coelum fummi verticls cacumine videbatur. X^aa: cum 
** caput altius extuliflet, ipfum etiam coelum penecrabat re* 
** fpicientiunKiue hominttm fruflrabatar intuitum. Veflet 
*' erant tenuiffimis filis, fubtill artificio indifiblubilique ma- 
•* tcria perfeftsB, quas uti poft cadcm prodentc cognovi, fuis 
*• manibus ipfa texuerat, harum in extreme margine It, in 
*• fupremo vero O legcbatur intcxtum. Atque inter utraf- 
'^ que literas, in fcalaram modum, j^radus quidam infigniti 
•* videbantur, qoibns ab^iniferiore aaluptrius cleiucntam 
** ciTet adfccnfus. £andem taioaen yefteni^ vjolcntorum quo- 
'* rundam fciderant man us, et pai-ticulas, quas quifque po- 
« tuit, aWlulcrant/* Boe*. ad Confol. jPhilof. lib. 1 . I'hc 
Letter 0, interwoven in * the uppermoft part of her Robe, 
and ctnfequently about the Breaft, the commonly reputed 
Seat of the Soul, Signifies 0$e>ez0ti CenfeTnplathn 1 and the 
Letter n sU the Bottom of it, which is fuppofed to be 
about the Feet, 11^$^^, Mion : ThiiPart therefore of the 
Defcription evidently relates to Morals, at t)^%i^ other Part. 
turn caput altius extuiijjet^ iff^^ etipm eielunt' petf^trahat r$- 
fficiefttiumque honiinum frvfiruhatur intuittm^ does to Phyfics 
and Metaphyfics. That Sentence, etmdcm tamcn niejiim <vio-^. 
iitttorum fuorujt Jam fciderant manus et Jbarticulas^ quas quifpu 
ptuif^ ahftulerant, alludes to the different Sefts ofPhUofg- 
phers who dogmatized, but more particularly the ^toia and 
Epicureans f who (as he a litdc after defcribes them in the 
fame figurative Scilc) on account of fonie Parts of the Rai- 
ment which they had torn off by force, bgalbad of being^ 
the Intimates of Philofophy, 
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dience to the great Creator of all Thli^ 
by the ftriacft Performance of all Moral 
Duties, he compleate<^ the Commiffion of 
Heaven, by fealing with his Blood the Tef- 
timony he bore to the all-j>eric£t Attribute} 
<^ the Deity, and the Unify of his undi- 
^ed Being. 



The End of the Third Bo6k, 
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BOOK IV. 

THE Thirty Tyrants beii^ now ex- 
pdl'd, and the ancient Form of Go- 
vernment reftor'd in the Republic, 
the long'-concerted Conipiracies which had 
been made againft Socrates by the Priejis^ ' 
Sopbijii, venal Magifirates^ Poets, and Ora" 
tors^ were again renewed under the Ma- 
nagement of three Men, whofe Names will 
be branded with indelible Infemy to all 
H 3 Poflerityj 
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and Lycon. Thcfe Men having \v9\1ki a 
Malignity infeparablc from (uch an Adion) 
undertaken his Pfofecutioii, took Advantage 
of that univerfal Detef^tioB, which the 
late Mifcrie^ had raised among the -^i&^- 
ans^ againft the Adminiftration of the Thirty 
Tyrants J and invidioufly ipread a ialfe Re- 
port by their Agents, that Socrates had in- 
/Iruifted Critias ', their principal OppreiTor,, 
in all thofe Arts of Tyranny^whick hevjbad 
io lately exerted with fuch unheaf^^crfi Cru- 
elty, againft thcnit. One. ; ?WMl4%i^^ 
that as iSc'cr^/^r hadTS^ilrehuouOyopp^ 
this Monfter of Impiety, and had, under- 
gone thofe apparent Dangers, as I have al- 
ready * related, in Defepce of bis bleeding 
Country, that fuch a confpicuous Falfhpod 
would never have gained Credit, efpecially 
among £b difcetnlng a People as the Abe^^ ' 
72ians : but whoever has attentively confi- 
dered the Mutability of popular Favor, Ae 
fond Credulity, eafy-receiv'd Prejudices, and 
ever-changing ' Opinion * of that Word^^^ 
governed Herd the fiUy-nundcd Multitude, 

which 



4 m. 



'■ O-/W4/ hadTomiexIy in his Youth frequented the Dif. 

courfes of Socraia^ bat being reproved by his divine Mafter ^ 
for viciotw Inclinations, [vide Xen. Mem. lib. i.] he ap#-. 
ftRtiz*d and left him. 

» Book III, and ibid. Note 33. 
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Hvhich catches indifcriihinatcly any Rumor 
cither falfe or true, and fpreads it like aioi 
Ih&6kiOri from Man to Man till the Con--' 
tagton becomes general ; I fay, whoever has 
confidered this unfortunate Difpofition of the 
, •Dj'egs of our Species, will never be far*- 
prized that any FaMhpod, howfoever impof- 
lible it may feem, fliouldbe receiv-d by that 
many-headed Monfter the People, for ever 
prepared, with open-mouth'd Expedration, 
to fwailow every thing ' new and extraordi- 
nary. . The Confpirators having found the 
defired EfFcdt in this Story, invented an- 
other, which tho* equally falfe as the firft^ 
•had at ieaft a greater Appearance of Proba- 
bilify. 

Alcibiades (who, as was obferv'd above \ 
greatly delighted in the Dodkrine of Socrates^ 
however contrary his Life was frequently ta 
thefe divine Precepts of Temperance, Cha- 
ftity, and other N^ral Virtues) having with 
a Rout of his Companions feme Years be- 
fore defac'd the public Statues of Mercury^ 
and in a Mock ShowaiSted over the * Klei^ 
finian Myfteries, for which he had himfctf 
beei> formerly cited to appear before a Court 

: H 3 of 



» Sec ^bove Book I. Vide PTutar. in vit. Alcib. 

* The Herald was reprpfented by one ^heodorvs, the 
7orci'h£4irrrhyTolition^zni the High Prieft by Alfdh'adi 
himfelf. Vide Plut. Irti^. Alcibiad 
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jof Juftice^ and for \diich Q^^incr l»e ^n 
jobligcd to leav^ bis Country end #y t^ 
Sfarta-^ the E^anies of Sccrfiies took {|ij|^ 
OpportuBiity to nevive a&eOai the Ropi^i&r 
,brancc of this Di%rac^ that had becai fo 
)ong ,^0 offered to thcfe ^^t DHties^ aR4 
to atfributethoie ^Ud A€tion€ of Debaucher 
ly to the jgffbft which h^ l)i&ourfes an4 
innovations In Rjeligipn had had upon thf 
Mind of ithat young Nobkpi<an and his FcU 
lows. This was bringing «the ^guffiei^l: 
Jidnne to the vfsry Bofom^ of thofe, wh^ 
veiy jullly may be called the Mob, let theiy 
Rank or Station of Life he what it will i 
.this was ^t once lifting the Swarm of Bigots 
and Devotees from all Quarters into thel|! 
Party. But how. contrary wa6 this to the 
Inftru(9:ions he conftanjtiy gave his Difcipljefi, 
and to his ownConduftl who, tho' he 
.tacitly difapproved of the aToneoiis Wor- 
fhip of his Cauntryrnen, and fti:ove. by ai} 
lawful Means to divert therp from their 
abominable Idolatries, he alwajrs regarded 
fo much' the Laws, and the Peace ot So- 
ciety dependent upon the Execution of 
^them, that we find he was ever io far from 
openly interrupting their religious Ceremo- 
nies % that he would frequently with the 

greateft 



' 5 See above Book 1 . and Xen. Mem. pafiim. There {s 
ft remarkable Indance'in the Pbardrus of Plato, of SGcratei^s 

Cautlqa 
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greateft good Hiimor join externally in efta- 
bli/hed Cuftoms, as he veiy wcllfaiew that 
Opinion can be conquered only by Reafon, 
and not by the boifterous Means of Force 
and Violence. TCibthfer'ReaKH Why Socf^a^' 
tes did not oppofe the Forms of thefe In«^ 
ftitntions, was, perhaj)S, becaufe he wifdy 
lodk'd back upon their original Defign, and 
regarded them juftly in that aUe^mcal Light 
which was the reai Intention of the In ven- 
ters of them ^ . And hece it becomes ne« 

H 4 ceflary 
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-Caution to avoid givingOffeocc to Weak Confctenccs: JhcPhi- 
lofopheris defcrib'd walking with Vhadrus upon t;he Banks of 
the River ll^Jfus^ where the Difcourfe leading them to fpcafe 
of a religious Tradition about Orithya^ the Daughter of 
Ereaheus King cf Mens^ upon whom Boreas was laid to 
have committed a JUpc, as (he was playing m that Place, 
Socratis, tho' he ingenioufly explains the Foundation of the 
FaUe in this manner, .'Z^^tt.ofJ^oi tpiuluj mj\\w ^vi t/^rf 

wm'^ «»w J'n TiK6Jln<rA(r<tv, Mx6^veuj'jro7>i i^^i^t 
w«PT«?oy yeyo^e^^, « sg Aein ^Ayn, fPlat. Phaed.] yet 
he avoids e;<;patiating farther upon thefe Legends, by this 
t>eautiful Excufe and Obfervation, «ftoi /g *t!i^i TtwJA 
^i^u,»i €ri 5t:«^»* to h eurm^ » ?/a«, 7kt« TOoTg- 
.» /wJA^<v ^0 if^ 79 MK(ptMvyef^l^t*-Ayvci>iAtuzii,aij]of* 

T^KOUkV J'n tldi ^ttiVil^t THWiTi ftyvmlA T<t (lKK0l&.tL 

^MfF^V' PUt. Phaed. p. 1 2 1 1 . Edit. Ficin. 

^ Ux Warburtm in his DMne Legation, p. 338. fpeak* 
kft of the Allegory of ancient Fables, (under which aH . 
Moral and Divine Truths were reprefented by the Egypttans, 
ivom whom, as I am going to obferve the Gr..;^/ borrowed 
iJrooft all their neology. Mythology, and religious Rites ^fc.) 
foys, •• The Philofophers,. I perfuade myfelf, invented and 
-^^ revived this way of Interpretation, as at two different 
^ Times, fo on pa^ different Occafions. u The ancient 
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cefiary to givfc a ihort AcCCiuiit of the Rifii 
and Decline of the KtA\%ion ai jitbeni. 

The 



*' Grr^i Poet5, the RqpertoriM of Pag^ Mjthol$gy^ wo«. 
** in ilie Number of their moft reyenenc^d Divines, and the 
•* ^Vitings of Homer a kinH of facrcd Scripture : fo that 
*• the Abiardity of the I^//^J>egmning, a» Ac Tiroes grew 
** polite and inquifiare, to abpte tiie popular Veneration for 
" them ; the Piiilofophers, who thought the public Wor- 
•' fliip concernM in their Sppport, in^Oented this Method to 
^ cover and feeura their Rtpatadon. .a. .Whatthefe begvi 
«< for the fake of their Theology, their SucceiTors conti- 
**" nued for the fake of their Theplogy . For when the Pro- 
*' .pagators of Cliriftianity fet up, expofing^ci^Wurdities of 
" vulgar paganifm, thcreDefcndersofitreiz*dthe way of Al- 
" legory to cover it from Ignominy.— XheOpinion of the Ori* 
'• gin of Fables, whfch fuppofesthem the Corruption of Civil 
** HiAory, \be Jk9uld hanfefaid^ and of that ONLY] and con- 
<* fequently having their Foundation in real Fafts, is un- 
\^\ ** ^ueftionably trpe/' I think i never jpct in two Para- 
fi;raph5 fo many Contiadiftions to Truth, and the Voice of 
all Antiquity. He fays the PhUpfofhcrs\\. e. the Grerk] 
INVENTED tJbe allrgvricai luterpntations cf the fables ^ nvhich 
avere fcunded on r^af FaSis^ and eiftifwards re^n^vd ^ '* 
'cover the Pagan Worjhtf frofn Infamy, Now 't>8 obfcrvM 
by all ancient Authors in general, and agreed to by all Mo< 
derns except himfelf, that all the Grecian Theology was bor^ 
rowed at firft from the Egyptians^ as Proclus in particular, 
that mofl learned and confummate Cptnmentator upon Plato^ 
testifies ; who fpeaks of it as a Fad univerTally acknow- 
ledged, and never fo much as doubted of till his Time : 
ATTAa-A >8 n *trAf ^^Kfi^i 9io7^9yia t»^ •p^/xir^ fit/rit- 
yo)ytA(iKyov9f- Frocl. inPl.'Th.c. y. Heroaotus cotAvm% 
tnis ; for fpeaking of MeLmfuj, who introduced the Wor- 
Ihip of Bacchus into Greece from Egypt, he adds, S^i/or 
i^ ^vavIa ta tsr$i/,et}A7i»v ^i^y fif Aiyvwy fXifXyOc %i rmp 
EAA«/<t. Herod. Euterp. So his Attertion of its being oc 
cafionally intventedhy the Greeks is apparently faUe ; and hit 
Account of the Origin is not better grounded : for tho* 
fame Theological Fables indeed might be the Corruption of 

true 
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The Grecians in the ficft Ages, like 
other Nations before they were ciyiliz'd, 
worfliipcd thofc Objcds that were moft ap- 
patently beneficial to them, fiich as the Sun, 
Moon, Stars, the four Elements, ^f . "^ : but 
Orpheus and others d ^rt Legifi^ors and 
Triejis travelling into l^gypt^ were initiated 
into the facred Myfteries celebrated in that 
Country, and upon their Return home in- 
froduced the Egyptian Mythology into Greece^ 
^d iaftituted Myfteries there in Imitatbn 

of 
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true Hiftory, yet the Generality of them were the Inventions 
of Egyptian LeziM*^'^ Priejis, and Mxfiagogues, wiio, ac- 
cording to the Genius of their Country, concealed all Moral 
igiad Dmne Truths under thofc fiftitious Images ; as may 
be f^n at iarge m all the Ancients, who are unanimous 
upon this Subjea, May, even thofc Mytholoztcal Stories, 
which were in foroe meafure grounded upon real Fafts, were 
po otherwife adopted into their Theology than as Vehicles of 
hierarchical Knowledge, and not corrupted by Ckanee^ but 
hy Defign, in order to bring them into foch; Shape, as was 
.altogether-fubfcrvient to their Religion and Politics. .Thus 
metamorphosed, they became as much <he Repolitoncs of 
'myftical Science as the very invented Fables themfelvcs. 
What Mr. iVarhurton is endeavouring to prove is this ; 7ha^ 
the Pagan Tkeoli^y lijas compo^d of an indigefied Heap ^f J^^^ 
Lezendsy cafually thrown together 'without any Deftgn or Mean- 
inti till thofi ijuhf lived l^ th gmn/ul Trade of Pneficraft. 
• n^ere nMj/itattd, in more di/cernhig Ages, to allegortxe f hem. as 
nveff as they could, into Syfiems of fheologv and Morality. But 
let me afk him then, how camcthcfe Syftems fo rpgrfar. and 
,to depend like a Chain one upon another ? Sure be won t 
kUow itto be a Miiade, for that would be giving a Sanftioa 
to Paganifm ; and it can be folv*d np other way by hi^ «/• 



pbthefi 



Vide Platonis Cratylum. 
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of th(^e they had (em in tbtf Mother Land 
o^Gefttiie theology. This Rdigion ansdys'd 
into its feft Princifrfe, and ahftractod fro» 
die Legends and FaWes in which it is cn^ 
velop'd, was the Worihip of one uncreated 
OoD^ whom they looked upon to he the 
Creator of all Things, who wa^ from 
and would remain in the iame State to £t»<- 
tiity ; omnifcbnt, onanipotent, omnipreft^ht^ 
all-peifeft 5 govet;ning the Univerfe in the 
pureft Spirit of Benevolence, for the Wei- 
-fare of all Beings, by the different and va- 
rious Powers of his great Subftitute Na- 
TURE. Thefe Attributes y and the great 
and innumerable Means by which he ef- 
fcded his divine Will, were fet forth in 
myjlicd Fables, ^nd perfomliz'd under dif- 
ferent Shapes and Chara<aers, according to 
their rcfpeftive and proper Qualities j which 
being \}m^% figuratively expos'd to the Vul- 
var, were by the fimple-minded Multitude 
underftood /?>^^//)', and received with im^^ 
plicit Faith '. The Politicians and Friefts 

after^ 



* The vulgar Egyptians fo far raiftook the Meaoing <£ 
their Priefts, that they not only ^wiid Adoration to theie 
^perfonali'^dRefrefentatioiis of the AtU-ihutts f£ ^^<\\Xt GoD 
as fo many diftin^ Deities^ but in Time even wbrihiped the 
very Symbols of" the Powers of Nature. Thus an Onion, 
l^eing the Symbol in their Temples of the planetary Syftem, 
'from hairing feven Folds one within another, aafwer^le to 
the Orbits of the Planets, was by the ignorant Multitude re- 
vered 
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afterwtjTcis findine llieir Advantage in this 
Miftake and Grcduticy, converted the wiic 
and good Intentions of tfaeir Pfiedeeeiror9> 
into die bale Means of acquiring Power and 
Profit for themielves; and confirnied the 
Error by repeal Affuranccs of the Vera- 
ipky of inch Fables, concealing the OrHgift 
ftnd End of them horn aU but their owa 
Fnicrmty. This Religion theitfore in itfelf 
was, as for as the Light of Nature will ad»* 
mk, pure and undefiled $ but praftHutod at 
lirft by the Egyptian^ and afterwanis by tb^ 
Grecian Pricfts, to the b^fe End of ufurping 
an uncontrouled, arbitrary, and the wOrfl of 
tyrannical Dominion over their Fellow Crea^ 
(ores. 

In this CondifJon Socrates fciind the efta^ 
bjiihed l^eligion of the Mbemam^ which 

he 
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v«r«<i as fdmething which h^d Dtvinky in it. Upon which 
the RomaM Satirifl (who perhaps was as little acquainted with 
the Origin of this Root-worihip as the People themfelves 
whom he ridicules) cries out, 

O fanSias gentes^ quibushac nafcuntur tn iiorfh 
Ntimina ! \ Juv. Sat. i{. 

The Priefts diflioneftly improving upon this fuperftitious In- 
fatuatioD^ daily increafed their Number of hiirogfyphieal Ft* 
gures^Ty^eSf and Symbols^ which being woHhiped as Co many 
d^ftinSi Deities^ augmented the Number of Temples, and con- 
fequently the various Orders of Priefthood, till the whole 
Country W48 at lail fwallowed up in the Hierarchy, In like 
manner the Grecians , imitating their Egyptian Afters, rais'd 
Temples to every Faculty of the human Mind, whofe Altan 
continually fmok'd with the Sacrifices and Offerings ef their 
deluded Votaries, 
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ile did not fo much dcfire to dejfrcy^ zstq 
reform zndr^ore to its jMrimitive Pxxity and 
Defign. And here perhaps it may be aiked, 
that 8S" Socrates comply'd thus often exter- 
nally with the fuperftitious Rites of his 
•Country, to avoid dillurbing thie public 
Peace, "why he would never be initiated 
into the iacred Myfteries at ^E-Ut^s, which 
-were r^ankd as the greateft and moft holy 
Inftitulions a£ Polythetfm f . The Reafqn of 
rirch> peculiar Re&fal wa^ this : Thegreat- 
tr bf thefe Meufinidn Myfteries^ (for the 
leffer were nothing more than Exhibitions 
of public Shows to the People) into which 
none vsrere-initiated but fofch as were of ex- 
perienced Wifdom and Virtue, or others whon^ 
for pditical Ends it was ficccffaTy to intro- 
duce into this girand Secret,, were originally 
jnftituted, and ftill continued, to explain the 
whole Defign and true Meaning of all Pagan 
Theology^ v^erein, as fliall be proved at large 
in the Note below », the Initiates were in- 

. ftrufted 



9 Above in the Text, where, this Note is teferred to, 1 
prppofcd to explain ^demonftrate what thefe Reprefenta- 
0006 were ; butfifft let us.know the Origin. DioJiru} Sicu- 
■ lut in his firft Book ipforms o», $hat fuch facr^ Myftenes (as 
well as all other fymitllcai Refre/e.iiath»t of the Deity) 
were M ii>-Jt«teJ by thf Egyptians in Honor of IJis and 
Ofirit, wherein the great CfcEATO*^ of the Univerfe was fig- 
nified hyOfiris, and Nat* itphis Suh/ime by the other Ap- 
fellation Ms. Ai0 that thiPWa* the real Interpretation, we 



i ^ 
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ftruded in the Unify of the Deity, and 
taught that thofc yf2xions fcfnical R^r'efenta^ 
ft ons in the iejer Myjieries were typical V)t^ 
fcripcions of his many Attributes^ and bi/io^ 
rkal PiSlures of the principal Powers of 
Nature, fubfervient to his all-diredting 

Wifdom. 



may learn from that moft consummate Mailer of all Pagan 
Learning and Theology, JpuUius, In his' Addrefs to Ifii^ 
ht makes particular and eUfiinii Ufe of thefe pbjificai £x- ' 
prcffi6nS, which afe applicable only to Nature; " Tu 
«« rotas orbero, illuminas folem, regis munduro, tibi refpon-^' 
** dent fidera, gaudenc numina, redeunt tempora, ferviunt ele- 
^* mentar tao'natu fpirant Hamina, nucriunt nubila, germi- 
** nant femina, crefcant gramina.^' . Then afterwards in Ms' 
Defcription 0/ O/fm, (i.e. the Deity) he ufes thefe i»0rtf/ 
AppelULtiloiis; in Contrkidiftindlioh to the other : " PeUs deum 
*•* magadhim potentior, et magnorum fummus, et fammo-* 
*f rum roaximus/ et ;maxim6rum regnator Ofiru^'* A pill. 
Metam. lib. '^'i i . Then in his farther AddrefTes to N atu r b. 
be reck^tnlates the different Places where (he was, and the 
different Names by which fhe was,. thus figurati*ve!j wodhip- 
ed in the Myfterhs of fevett} Countries, all which fas^ the 
fame great Original and End: " Regina codi, five tu Ctres 
*' alma frugum parens odgiilalis, qua; repertu laetata filise* 
<( vefculse glandis ferino rcmova^ pabulo, miti. commonftrato 
*< dbo, nunc E ieujiniam glth^im. percolis ; feu tu ccelefUs Fe- 
nus^ ^use primis rerum exor^iis fexuum divex:fitatem gene- 
xato amore fociaili, et aetema fobble huniano genere pro- 
pagatOjt nunc circumfluo Papbi facrario coleris ; feu PbaBi 
** SoroTy quse partu foetarum ixiedelis lenientibus recreato^ 
*< populos tantos educaili, pneclarifqne none veneraris delt^- 
bris E^epi feu iio£lurni's i}lulat)bas honvnda Proferpind 
trifirmi fade larvales impetus cdmprimens, terrxque clau« 
ft ra cohibens , lucos di'verfos inerransy V ar 1 cu L t u pro- . 
pitiaris, &c.'* Apul. Metam. lib. ix.^ For a more par- 
ticular Account of tl»e Egyptian ^beology^ &c. £ refer the 
Reader to the learned Mr. Jack/on % Explanation of the. Phi* 
lofopii«rs Belief of a future Sute, ti'r. 
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Wiidom. Now as Socrates taiight his Dif^ 
ciples the fame I>odrine {u e. the Vmty of 
the Deity) as was mji/Hcaffj^ iliadowed 
£)rth in the lefer, and fully expiain'd in 
the greater Mffieriei at EkufiSy he wouid 
never be initkited into thefe Ceremonie?^ 
that his Enemies might not have a Pretence 
of accufing him of divulging the grand Se* 
cret, a Crime always puniihable with 
Deaths which they could not da direStfy^ 
whilft he was uninitiated. However the 
Sequel plainly evinces, that whatever was 
the Pretext, this was the Caufe of his being 
brought to a l^mifhment inflicted upon the 
greateft Criminals, *viz. his Dodrine of the 
Unity of the Deity, and a more rational 
Account of a Retribution of future Rewards* 
add PunUhments ; which, if k had been 
publicly and univerfally taught to the People, 
(as they feared in Time it might, by the 
mighty Progrefs it ahe^y had made) would 
have totally deilroyed the lucrative Employ- 
ment of thofe facerdotal Impoftors. Now 
to return. 

The Confpirators having fpread abroad 
thefe Reports, fo dctrimentd at that Tipte 
in the Eyes of the Athenians to the Cha^ 
ladter of Socrates^ and having by thefe 
Means fufficicntly prepared the People for 
the Reception of any future Calumny, Me^ 
litus^ according to the Cuftom of Athens, 
laid his Accufation in Form before the Ma- 

giftrates. 
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giftrates, ^ho thereupon having given pro- 
per Notice to the People, th« Court of 
Heiiaa ^"^ was fumm(»ied, and the ufuai 
Number of Citizens appointed by Lot for 
that Purpofe, to fit there as Judges of the 
Cafe. 

As foon as the Friends of Socrates heard 
of thefc Proceedings, they immediately came 
to acquaint him with the Malice of his Ad- 
verfaries, ibme ' ■ bringmg ftudied Qratioos 
for his Defence, and others advifing him to 
compose fomething himfelf in AnfWer to 
their Cklumnies ; to which he replied with 
the greateft Compofure of Mind, ^* I have 
^ never done any 111 in my Life, and I look 
upon that to be the moft beautiful De- 
fence I can make '* 5" adding, " perhaps 
God himfelf out of his abundant Good* 
nefs has done this for me, that I ihould 
finifli my Life not only at a proper Age^ 

••but 



^ 



■* A Courtfe orlled from its beingopen to the Air, «ir^ 
TV Hai»9 wiikh WRs compofed moft ufiially of two» or five 
handred, fometimes mott. Monf. Roliin miftakes this Court 
for that o( the five intndredi bat he was led into this Error, 
I fuppofe, by (he iniiUr Number of Citizens that fometiiiiet 
fate in both* Now SocraNs plainly fays^ in Plato's Apology ^ 
that he never was in that Court [i. e, 'Heliaa\ before, where* 
as he was a Member of the Council of/'<i;/ hundred when the 
Arginufian Generals were condemned. 

* ' lylias. Vide Ciccr. de Orat. lib. i. Diog. Laert. in 
vit. Socr. Qaind. xi. i. & ii» i$. Val. Max. vi. 4. 

'* Ov/sr «/i£or d^idu^niuu vototf^ itfAcrsp nfutjio 
H%X$Tnf wot m/MrnP ATo^oyi^^, Xen. Socr. Oeieai. 
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^* but by Ac moft cafy Method too '^" 
What a noble Inftance of Magnanimity, 
and the Force of trae Religion J to look 
upon wl^at is regarded gerieralfy with the 
liimoft Terror, as the grcat;cft Blfcfling, 
when conducive to the Dcfigns of the in- 
finitely good and wife CREATpR.of all 
Thin«! 

M^en the Day . appointed by a public 
Proclamation for the. Txyal was conie, he 
came before the Tribunal, tot with the ab- 
j66t Appearance of a Criminal, but with 
the Dignity of a Magiftrate that was about 
to pirefide in the Aflenibly ; and this Con- 
duct proceeded not from Pride, but. the 
Creatnefs and real Worth of his Soul « ^^ 
for Innocence fortifies the Breail with iat 
Rcfoltition, which the Force of hiimfp Ter- 
rors can neVec deftroy. The Judges being 
feated, the.Actufation. laid againft him vfii 
read : ** i ft, That he pry 'd with an irreli- 
•* gious Curiofity into what pafs'd- in the 
" Heavens and the Bowels of the Earth ; 
that he denied /i&p Gods of his Country^ 
and boafted to be infpircd by an unkho^n 
" God^ or rather that he owned no God 
" atall«». 2dly, That he corrupted the 

*^' Youth, 






»^ IWd. 

>4- #« Adhibttitque libentm coacumaciam a magnitudinf 
•* "akiJnii dadasi^.coua foperbia." Cic. Tufc. Qrsil lib. i , 
■* Piai ApoL 
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*^ Youth, by teaching them to defpife thd 
*^ Laws, and the Manner of electing Ma^ 
•^ giftrates, aiid thereby tendered thfem vio- 
** lent Difturbers (A the public Peace *^^* 
In this Place it will be proper td diftinguifll 
what Part of .the Charge Was trile^ for 
which his uflgrateful Country ciondefhn'd 
him, and for which his Memory- has beerl 
fo juftly rever'd thro* all fucceedftig Ages ; 
and which Was the malicious Calumny 01, 
his Accufers. Firft then, " that he dif- 
*^ oWn'd the (jtods bf his Country ^ and con- 
*^ fefs'd an unknown God," is nlanifeft | 
for in acknowledging this Truth before the 
Judges, he fays. To deny it, or even to be 
filent, would be to dijobey God '"^ : and fe- 
condly, his Difappf obation of the Mannef 
in chuling the Magiftrates by Lot is as ap- 
parent ; " For (fays he, fpeaking upon this 
Subjea:) " when you want a Pilot, a Smith, 
or a Mufician, you don't accept of them 
as they come by Chance \ and furely the 
Mifcairriage of fuch as thefe would bfc 
** of much lefs Detriment than Male-admi- 
*^ niftration in Government '*/* But as tt) 

I that 

■^ Xcn. Mem. lib. i. 
. '7 T<v ^i» dteiieiv. plat. Apol. Hei-e he Ufes the fin<^ 
gular Number particularly, to indicate his Faith in God, itm 
only CkfeAtOR and GrtvER^OR of the Univerfe, in Contra- 
^liftinftion to the vulgar Notions of Polytheifm, 

'• Xenoph. Mem. lib. i. This Declaration niade all 
thdfc become his Pcrfecutors, whoft Want of Virtue and 

Abilities 
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that Part of (he Charge, ot denying the Ex,-^ 
ijience of aGod^ was a" Calumny we finicj 
which' even bis Eaemie^ themfelVes contra* 
^ided in * the very . Accufationy iahd was fo 
great and appv^nt an Absurdity, that I have 
often been ^firpnz'd tlut the Groffiiefs. 6f 
this one: Imputation did not opea the fiyes 
pf the Jf^fjg^s, and overthrow the VaKdffty 
of all the Indictment. How blind are the 
Eyes of the Underftanding, when inflafn'd 
by the feverifh 2Jeal of falfe Religion ! Nor 
was the 'Afperfion of hh corrupting tb( 
Touth Icfs flagrandy unjuft • for as his great 
Difeiple Xenofbon obferves, after he has 
enumerated his uriequall'^d Virtues, ^' How 
" could fuch a Man corrupt Youth,, except 
« the Study *. of Virtue itf^lf ftiould be 
" thought Corruption '' ?" Here the noble 
Writer feems to hint, that the OiFence which 
\t gave tbthofe who eonfpired againft him^ 
was not corrupting the Morals ofT&utff^ hx^t 
correSiing their falfe Opinions in civil and 
religious Affairs 'y for the Virtue Socrates in^ 
eulcated and iiaaprefc'd upon their Minds^ 

was 



^M» 



Abilities would for ever htve excluded, thetn from tijtf bpfitir 
.and Power of Magiftracy, had not this Mjcthbd of £lefuoB 
.by Lot given them an equal Share in the Goverhmeiit wift 

the raoft deferying. ' 

; ^^ Hag AV tty 7»/KW rtVUp Al«^0«C^I T¥ N|«fy «.iK0* 

lib. I. 
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was more odious to tht tlkrarthy itid Ma- 

^ftirafcy than {he moft pertiicidus Vice itfelf; 

httzttfd it tended fo frfee Ktatikirid frtm the 

Tyranriy they had united to exercife over 

'them. When SovratH therefore had made 

''SLA Anfwer to eveiy Partkuikr, as was the 

Cuftom in Judicial Proteedings, and confuted 

'tte Accufers even' toy their oWn Confeffions, 

whiiJh may fee feen at large in the Apology 

bf the diyine Flato^ he concluded in the 

'following Manrier : ** I d6n*t think it right, 

' **' G 'Atbenihniy to ftrpfflrcatte a Judge, or 

^*'tobe pardon'd by fuch a Supplication; 

*' but to convince and perfuade him by 

*' Reafpn. For a Judge does not fit here to 

^^ be partial to S;irhom h^^ pleafes, but to de-r 

^^ cide aceordifig to Law and Equity, and 

** that he 'tikes- atn Oath td perf<*m. We 

" who are aqcus'd, tfeereBre, ought not on 

^' one hand • to accuftom you to &tak that 

'^^ ,Oathi atfdybri on the other bijght dot io 

." pefmit . fuch Endeavors. . For neither 

•* you hot we in fuph a cafe would aGt 

'*l.juftly dnd* rdigioufly . Dotf t ' eipfe<3: fi^e 

•* therefore^ O Atbenidnsy to do rficfe 

.^* Things \{*lth I lookiipdrt to. be tifefehfer 

^' creditable^ jiijii or/f»w, efpecially asTi 

^\ ^ ami accufed by this Melitus of iihpitif j 

^* for fliould I by my Prayers render ydu 

•'^gdlky df Pcfjui'y, ^twould be fuiEcient 

*^' Evidence that I taught you to bfelieve that 

^* there were m Gods^ and bv this ma?nner. 

I 2 "of 
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" of Defence I fhould convid myfelf of 
*^ Atbeifm^''. But that is far from beiog 
" ^the Cafe, for T believe there is a (jOd 
" more than any of my Accufersdo *%. and 
" I refign myfelf to you and to God **jj to 
" judge and difpofe of me,^ as it fhall be ^eft 
" both for yourfelves and me ^^.'\ 

When he had done fpeaking, it was put 
to the Vote whether he was guilty or not, 
and upon coUefting the Beans he was eop- 
vidled by a Majority, of thirty-three Voices, 
There was a Law at Athens^ that when any 
' . . ' . one 



. t 



^^ This correfponds to his whde Dodrine, by inlimiating 
that \vhoevcr endeavors to commit Injuftice, pra£iic(iJly de- 
nies the Being of a God\ for whoever is convinced of God's 
Etifience^ would fairly never be guilty of what muft ; necef- 
larily be oppofite to his Pleafurc. • , . . 

*■ Socrates joftly infilled, that he believed more in the 

* txiftitnce of a ^*Qine Ponver than any of his Ac€ufers» be- 

caufe he had a proper Idea of fuch a Beings and theirs .was 

grolly erroneous. But the Jtbemans (i. e. the Mob of them) 

. fooliflily imagined, that whoibver did n6t believe in their 

Gods 9 believed in no Gad at all. Sudi has been the charitable 

Interpretation of Bigotry and Superftition in all Ages f The 

facred Cheats of the Church t^iRomeyn like manner. teach 

at this Day, aiid the fond adoring Herd aSi impUcitly gtve 

faith to the fame Dofb-ine ; and whomever i^vt fable iyrant 

.. anathematizes for want df Ct^edulity in his holy Trumpery, 

the motley Mobs ef juggling PHefts, and the deceived >Lai^^ 

jaife the Cry of Atbeift againft, and perfccate with all that 

pious Bitternefs peculiar to the Breafts of thofe whom fs^fe 

Keligion infpires. 

** In this Place, where he is particularly confeifing feis 
Fauth, he again ufes the fingular Number ia the W^ord 09«> 
and not 9es/f . 

•^ Plat. Apol. 
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one was found guilty upon his Tryal, he 
fhould confirm the Equity of his Sentence, 
or more properly make his Acknowledg- 
ment, by condemning himfelf to one of 
thefe Punifhments, a Fine, perpetual Im- 
prifonment, or Baniihaient ; but Socrates^ 
when it came to this Part of the Ceremony, 
abfolutely refused » to comply with this Ac- 
knowledgment of Guilt, but with a Digni- 
ty becoming his Wifdom and Innocehce, 
told his Judges, that if he muft Icntencc 
himfelf to any thing, it fhould be to be 
maintained in the Pyrtaneum * * at the Charge 
of the Republic all the reft of his Life, for 
the Service he already had done to the Com- 
monwealth. However, that his Refufal might 
not hereafter be a bad Precedent to others, 
and as he was always a ftf i£t and religious Ob- 
ferver of the Laws of his Country, he com- 
ply'd, after having fufficiently indicated this 
his laudable Reafbn for fo doing, and fin'd 
himfelf thirty Minse, as TIato *^ mentions 
who was prefent in the Court, and ofFer'd 
to give Security for the Payment of thp 
Money, together with Crito^ Crito^ulus^ and 
\4p0llod0rw, 

I 3 This 



• *♦ ,Thc Prytaneum was a magnificent Building, where the 
£ouncU of the Prytants aflembled, and where thofe who haid 
done any fignal Service tQ t)^e $tatf were. loaintained a( th^ 
public Expence. 
^^ riat,Aj)oK 



I«4 . Thtjvt.ofi Iiq<ixiy^ 
This Part of the; Ceremony . beiijg ov^, 
the Judges who g^aye their ypiccs ^for I^^ 
fconviaion, having ccxnfuitcd a little wha| 
they (hould!; pronounce /to l)^^ hjjj Piiniffe^t 
ment, fentejic'd hipi to die by the Draaghtf 
of Hemlock. ' As. foon as their Determina-' 
tion had been read openly in tl^ Courts 
which was made in a vay (hprt Tinae^ 
thro* the implacable ^fclice of hi$ EnemieSj 
Socrates refum-d his Sp^ch> as follows j 
" You my e been very expeditious, O vifAr-^ 
V niansy in giving this Sentence^ and thfej;en 
f* by afford a Csiufc for Complaint to tbpfc 
" who are willing to calujcnniate your City 
" for murdering thaj viU^ M^P. ^^r/^^J,i 
^^ for they will call me l^ife, thoi^' I am nc^ 
•* fo, that they njay^ caft a greater Re^ 
'' proagh upon you. If you had waked a 
'* little. Time, I fliould have died by the 
^^ Courfe of Nature, You, fee the.great€i| 
^' Part of my Life i^ fpent, ai^d dra^ys near 
to the Confines of Dc^ath. This, how-r 
ever, 1 don't addrefs to all^ my Judges, 
but to thofe alone, who yotpd for my 
Condenmation ) and 'tis to thejpi I apply* 
what follows. You imagine perhaps that 
" I am convidled for vjrapt of* fuch WordsJ 
which I ihould have made ufe of to fup-^ 
plicate you, if I had thought it becoming 
me to do any thing wbatjQcver ^ avoid 
^his Punifhment : but herein you are 
!' greatly miftakcn : fortho* I am convidl- 

** cd 
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** cd, 'tis true, for want, yet 'tis not of 
*' Abilities to plead in this manner, but of 
** Impudence and Effirontery, and becaufc * 
" I would not lay thofe Things which in 
^* fuph Cafes ycm are delighted^ to hear*^. 
*' For groaning and weeping, and many 
*^ other abje<a JVoceedings which you arc 
** accuftomcd to fee in others, are, as I ob- 
*' ferv'd, intirely unworthy of me. And 
*^ as at firft I jthought it bafe to do a mean 
^* thing on account of Danger, fo even now 
*f I don't repent having aded inthisman^ 
^' ner ; and I had much rather chufe to die 
ufing fuch a Etefence, than live by the Pro^ 
fecution of contrary Meafures, For neither 
*' in a Court of Juftice, nor iii War, ought 
I or any one cife to do wbatfoever is in 
our Power to perform to efcape Death. For 
it frequently happens in mililary Engage^p. 
^ merits, that a Man may fave his Life by 
*^ throwing down his Arms, and turning to 
*' his Purfuersi for Mercy ^\ And there 

I 4 ** are 
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A Judges they expe£kd..to be intreated with Tears 
and Prayers by every OiFender, or accufed Perfon. But this 
Bdiavior of Socrates, founded upon the invariable Principles 
of Juftke, being quite oppofite to this poor mean-fpinted 
}>i£iioe« they look*4 upon it as ^ Contempt of their Power, 
and an InfuU upon their Officer 

^7 Among the Ancients, nothing wasfo great a Difgraoe 
to a Soldier as to iiave thrown dowi^ his Anns, or to have . 
left his Shield in the Fkld ^ Battle ; to which Horaa al- 
• lodes, lib. 2. od, 7, et celerem fugam ferfi^ rtliSa hm tuff 

if^rmld f. for the letter ^^wa^s m^y'i ^ f^rm^. 
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** are many Expedients in every Danger by 
*^ which Death may be avoided by thofef, 
«^ who are ttot afliam'd to do and fay any 
<* thing to attain that End. It is not thie 
" difficalteft Matter to efcape Death, O 
** Athenians^ but to efcape Infamy is much 
** more fo, which is far the fWifteft of the 
" tvTO »*. And accordingly I that am flow 
'^^ and old am overtaken by the more tardy, 
whilft my Accufcrs who are young, vi- 
gorous, and adtive, are in like manner 
** by the more expeditious one. Infamy^ 
^* Thus am I now going to fuffer Death by 
*' your Condemnation, and they to under- 
^' go Difgrace and Infamy by the Condem- 
♦* pation and Judgment of Truth *^, I 
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^^ Thefe i»r/f^i^r/VA/ Allufions zxA alUgorical Ftrjwagu 
^ive the Energy f^nd Life to the Cpmpoiitions of Flat9^ 
>vkich haYe t^een admirM thro^ fo m^y Ages. The Frofo- 
fopeia^ the moil beautiful Figure inToetry, founded on^ the 
^oral Sin/e^ is frequently ufed in alinoft every Dialogue \ 
which reprefenting the AffeQions and Modes of the Mind a^ 
ftrfms^ brings the very Imager ofth^m before our Eyes, 
and convinces the Reafon even thro* the Senfes ; for in ttis 
Light, 2s Horace obferves in another Affair, thefe Things are 
pculisfuhjeSaJUelthus, The facred Penmen delight in this 
Imagery, *^ who (to ufe t|ie Expreflioos of a very ingenious 
Author) ** reprefentT^/r^ and'7«^>»^;r/asfupporting the 
f* Almiohty's Throne, and Mercy and Truth going before 
^' his Face: they fhew us Peace as fpringing up from the 
f* Earth, and Mercy looking down from Heaven." See Hut- 
ebe/onh Enquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of Good and 
Beauty. 

*^ Maximus Tyrius borrowed his Obfervation from this 
f^age above: %«)i^C9^n§ etnipti^M^ {fays he) Ahm^^ 
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** am very well fktisfied with my Sentence, 
<* and fo are they with theirs. Thus thefe 
*f Things are perhaps as they ought to be } 
•* and for my own Part I think the Deftina- 
^* tion of them very proper. In the next 
**■ place, I have a mind to prophefy to you 
^* who have condemned me, for I am now 
" arriv'd at that State, when Men generally 
** are moft enabled to foretel future Events,* 
by being upon the Brink of quitting this 
Life, and looking as it were into the 
*' Book of Fate »^ I tell you then, O 
** Athenians^ that if you put me to Death, 
** a more heavy Punifhment fhall fall upon 
^' you immediately after my Deceafe than 
^^ what you now inflidt upon me ' ' . You 

"do 

/4 KATiJ^i A^wlOj AiKATflf ll IfF mmif BiOi 1^ A^ft9lr<tf• 

DiiTert. 39. 

3? As he in this Place (as is fufficiently indicated in thq 
Text) is fpeaking only to thofe of the Judges who condemned 
him, and confequently fuch as were ftiil ftrongly attached to 
their Country's Superftitions, he applies and adapts his Dif-* 
courCe accordingly ; and in order to give a Sand^on to hi^ 
Predi^ion, of what he thought muft neceflkrily be the Con- 
fluence of that general Depravity which reign'd thro' the 
State, he gave it the Air of a Prophecy by alluding to the 
vulgar Opinion, that thpfe who were departing this Life 
could foretel future Events, as tsttght by their Poets. Thuj 
Homer in Iliad 22. niakes HeSor ^t the Point of Death, conl 
formable to the Gift which dying Perfons were fuppofed tp 
be poffefs'd of, prophefy to Achilles : 

3* This Prediaioii was verified by a Succeffion of Mif- 
turtunes that fell upon Athens^ fyom tjiis jEra down to the 
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^^ do this, imaginiog to free yourfelves from 
giving as Account of. your Lives j but 
I tell you beforehand, that in this you 
will not aocompliflx your Defircs. Many 
^* others will arife to ccnfure. you, whom 
*^ I, tho' you don't perceive it, at prefent 
" reftrain. An4 as tliey are younger than 
^^ me, they will prove more troublcfome, 
" and you will feci their Reproofs in a 
' '' more difegreeable manner. If you think 
^' that dcftroying fuch Perfons is an ef- 
*^ fedual way to free yourfelves from the 
** Cenfure that follows an ill-fpent Life, 
" you make a very wrong Judgment, for 
'* this Method is impra<aicab;le a§ well as 
** di/hoficft.j hut another, which is mofl- 
^' laudable as well as eafy to be purfued, 
** lies open to you, and that is, not to make 
** away with others who reproach you for 
^f bad Conduia ; but to amend yOttr Lives, 
" and put it out of their Power to give 
- you this Uneafinefs *f, Tijus n^ichand. 



" no 



total Dcftrudlion pf the Glory of that City. This flicws thp 
remarkable Honefty 0! his Difcipl6s, who would not take 
Advantage of the falling out of chefc Events, (which Socrates 
forcfaw muft be the natural EiFcft of the Corruption of 
^/>&^«j) nor attribilted the Force of human Wifdom to the 
diwine Pofwers of Prophecy. By which Impofture they had 
an opportunity, if they would have usM it, of aggrandizing 
themi'elyes with the filly credulous Pppulace, ajod deifying 
thfirMafter. 

3» This was a Precept whicl> wduldf have been not only 
of infinite ScxVice to Hpadicns, but, if it bad been rightly 

attendc4 
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^^ no morp 1 hftvp to fey to thpfe who liaye 

f' vQtedfor myCondemn^tipa, 

*^ As for. you wb9 have.giyen your Voicc3 
tO; acquit m?, I; waald gladly difcourfc 
with you abQUt thcfe Aflfairs, whilft the 
*^ Magiftratej^ af? employed until I go to the 
** Pkce where I n^uft fufFer Death. Stay 
'« with me therefpre, my. Friends, during 
^^ that Time^ for nothing hinders us, whilft 
^\ that lafts, to ^ » confabulate together. I 
f« anx defirous then of £hewii?g you as 

'^ Friends 



attended to an4obferre^ bjjo^ny whq have abufedoar mod 
jjioly Religion by calliug thejpfejves Members, of it, woul4} 
KavefavM'rhe Blood of Millions, who iiave fallen a Sacrifice 
to thefavaj^e £nthuiiafm of tbofe inhuman Believers. Foc^ 
a Proof .of this fee the Hiftoiriespf Italy ^ Spain^ Portugal^ 
Germany^ Yrame^ I wife t could not (ay formerly Snglatut^ 
andi every Coant^ where Popery has been predominant. One 
ifoald almoft iiQagiop thj^t the cruel Authof9 of thefe holy 
Maflacr^s we react of, cmderdoc^d literally what our Lor4 . 
propne(ied in a rexnot^ Senfe : U I hink not that I am come 
** tb fend Peace on Earth : t came not tofepd Peace but a 
f« Swor^v' Maft. %. 34. For otherwife, how could they 
a& fo coQtpuy to the Example of him who conflantly pract 
tisM and taught Sobriety, Forbearance, Humility, Mercy, 
Peace, and above. all, what convprehends every adive Virtue 
of human Nature^ univerfal Charity ? 

3 5 ""Tis very obfervable, that Socrates ufed the Word 
JktdLfJLV$p'Koytia'pi4 (which I have tranflated accordingly to con^ 
foMate) not cafually, but preferably to any other, on pur- 
pofe (as he fpoke in the open Court, and confequently waft' 
heard by the Multitude, the* he did addrefs his Difcourfp 
farttcularly to hjs Frieuds) that he might deride the Stupidity 
of tfaofe who treated his Notions as fabulous, by ufing ironi- 
cally ch< very ExprelFioii whichhis FiBcmics would have doot 
)u|d they fpoke of hi9 Doctrines, 
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" Friends what has juft now happened to 
** me, and what is the Meaning of it. For, 
'* O my Judges, (and in calling you fo I ufe 
«* a right Appellation) fomething has hap- 
*' pened to me which indeed is wonderful, 
'• and this is it: That divine Impulfe '♦ 
** which attends me, and has heretofore 
•* upon the flighteft Occafions diverted me 
** from doing what I was about to put in 
'* Execution, that really was not proper for 
*♦ me to do, has not this Day given me any 
** Sign to defift, either when I came out 
** from home, when I entered into the 
** Court, nor when I was about to plead, 
^* altho' fuch Things have happened to me, 
** as you fee, which are generally account- 
^^ ed the mod calamitous in Life. And 
•* notwithftanding it us'd formerly to ftop 
^^ me frequently in the very middle of my 
" Speech, yet it has not in this Affair been 
^* any Impediment to me either in my 
* ^ Words or Aibions. I will tell you there- 
^* fore what I take to be the Caufc of fuch 
*' an Omiffion : It appears to me that what 
*^ I am about to undergo is a very great 
'^ Qoo4, fpr certainly we jucjge very wrong 

^^ who 



>^ For an Explanation of what he meant by this Daemoiu 
Its he commonly callM this internal Impulfe of the Soul, lee 
above Book III. and Not^ it>id. lo^ 11, iZj 13, 14V 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
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Book IV. SOCRATES. 141 

who look upon Death as an Evil; and 
what convinces me of it is, that if what 
I was about this Day had not been proper, 
I fhould have perceived within me the 
ufualSign to have defifted from the Un- 
** dertaking. However, let us confider the 
Matter in this manner, and we (hall findi 
that <{)ur Hope of Death's being a real 
Good is well grounded. Death muft 
ncceflarily be one of thefe two Things ; 
either a total Deftrudion of all Senfation, 
or a Paflage of the Soul from one Place 
" to another. If it is a Privation of all 
*^ Scjife, and, as it were, a Sleep undlfturb'd 
by Dreams, then to die is a Change for 
the better. And I am of Opinion, that 
if any one, after having pafs'd a Night 
\n fuch Eafe and Tranquility without 
even the Appearance of a Dream, ihould 
compare all the Days and Nights of his 
Life with this one, and be obliged to de- 
clare truly howTTxany of thofe Days 4ind 
Nights he wouid prefer to it, I verily 
" believe that not only every private Man, 
^* but even the Great King ^ ^ himfelf would 
** confcfs that none were preferable to it. 

cc If 
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** The Grecians calW the King of Perfta altlrays t\A 
Great King. 



'** If this therefore is the State: I-c^!l it "a 

** great Giin,' F9r Efcfnitj 'itfelf wbultffeem 

^\ only as dnc Night. NbW 6it the' other 

** haitd, if 0eath, according to the^com- 

]"**' mon (5pifiionj^ i§ a Paflagc'for* the 'Sdiil 

*" info another '^Region, where thofe'wfro' 

' **' die reffde, what can '6c a greater "^ trood 

***'than this is?" ilere paving ixpfain'd^ 

ticcbrding to the vulgar Notibrn^ tlhe^Hap- 

^ j[)inefs 'which ' the ' (Sood * enjoy \n a ' fitture 

*'State,*tO COriVeHe \'^\'^^hmtrgodj, ^^ijkrbei 

; and 5e7f ^J^ ' he icohCKided in ' the fo51cH*'ing 

IWariner : .** * For 4h^e ; ^ Reafons^ ^' O ^ my 

** Judges, yoti ought to havcgfeod^Hopesr 

*' concerning i>ekth, ittd*to be convJhced 

I** of this llruth,' that no ^ Evil can^happert - 

** to a ^ood Man, either m tWEife, or 

** that which is to cdme ^*. Por hiafgoo'd 

** ACbimis are not overlooked hfiJ^t'Gods. 

.■«'N6r - 
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^^'UhnV. Dader, in a Remi^fc iJpOn this Pi&^e, falls 
%ito the foHowitig Blafphemy : ^'^Voila'srnp Confiantcf bnte 
^* payenne ! So&ate ignoroit Ics funtHes effedls dupeciie* et 
^« de ia corruption des homines, qui font qac'Ie j^us juftc 
^* dt)it trembler.'* ^ How coxzies Jt' to' be* Preium'ptiion' to^ 
Ikihk, that the Good ihotdd not fear that any Evil could 
happen to them ? Doe^ not our holy Faith aathoVife us to do 
fo? Dpn't we deny one of the Attributes of God in think* 
log otherwife ? Wherefore then, as he fays, ought the raoft 
juft to tremble ? What horrid Impiety muft'it te to imagine, 
that the De^ty is delighted with the F^ar and trembling of 
im Creatures ! 
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** Nor Have any of thefe Things Ivhich are 
fallen, upon me^ happened by Chance^ 
for I am fully' convince it is better for 
me to die and be freed from my Labors-^ 
** And for this Reifon that internal Jiyne 
** Impulfey which ' goverfts my Adibns, has 
given me no Ot)ftrudions in riiy Proceed- 
ings. Therefore I take hoihing . ill 6f 
tho/e that accused, or thofe that* con- 
" dema'd me; tho' what they did was not 
•* done with fuch an Intention, but with a 
** malevolent Dcfign to hurt me, which 
" 'would aflprd me room to complain of 
*^ them. This however I beg of them to 
** do^ [then addreffihg himfelf to all ^hc 
Judges togfcther] '^ that when my Children 
•*rgrow up, if they (hould firouble vou as I 
"I have done, you would. piinifh them irf 
" like manner 5 and if they flioiild prefer 
*^ Riches, or ^ any other Tt^hing 'whatfoever, 
to Virtue, and think thcmfelves very con- 
siderable, when they are nothbg, rebuke 
them as I have done you, for, neglefting 
thofe Things which dcferve their Atten- 
tioj>, and for locking iipon <thcmfeivcs tor 
be what they /by . ao means' are. If ybu 
perfortn this Requeft, boifh I and my 
" ;<!}hildren fliatt rrcei ve ^ from ybu What 'we 
*• deferve. Btit how !^tis Time for us to 
^* retire, I to ^^ &nd you to live ; ;but 
^^ whether you orT are goihg to the "^i^er 

" Office, 
I 
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*' Ofnce, is unknown to all but. God a- 
« lone '\'* 

Here we fee the Sage meet Death, not 
with Fear as a Damon that was going ^o 
drag him to Tortures, l?ut with a fi'iendly 
Liook of Pleafure, as a Welcome Cuide that 
was kindly come to condud: him to the Re- 
gions'of unalterable Happinefs j not repining 
at and reviling Mankind in general for the 
Corruption of a few, but chearfuUy fubmit- 
ting to this Adl of Injuftice, father than be 
inftrumentai in impairing the Laws of his 
Country, which, though in this Cafe mif-* 
apply'd, were, when rightly exdcuted, he 
thought, fubordinate td, and depetident 
upon, thole of that Gk'ea't JubGE who 
cannot err. . * 

As they were leading him away to Pri- 
fon, many of his Friends and Difciples niec 
him, all weeping and complaining of the 

Cruelty 



-m^ 



^7 Plat. Apol. This COnclufion catinot bVany means be 
tonftmed into Scepticifm. The Meaning of this laft Sen- 
tence (that Gob alone knew whether hd or the Athenians 
were going upon the better Errand) is, that God alone could 
know which of the two was belt for the general Harmony of 
the Univerfe : for Socrates looked upon himfelf and all other 
Beings bound by Duty, patiently, nay willingly to fubmit ta 
the Will of him who governs all Things as they ought to be* 
Therefore the tt^fiffoF 'V^^T'fiflt was relative to the whole 
Creation, as if he had faid, that Gop alone could know 
which of thefe two Adiions contributed mod to the Welfare 
pfit. 
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Cruelty fliewn to their Mafter j but he with 
a chearful . Countenance afk'd them why 
they wept^ adding^ that he was condemn'd 
to die by Nature, even at his Birth* ** If I 
was fnatch'd away by Death from a Scene 
overflowing with Good, faid he, then 
" indeed there would be a Reafon foi^ 
*^ my LamcntationSi and for theirs who 
" love me ; b\it as I am herciby released 
from impending Mifery, I think you 
ought to rejoice at niy Welfare •*/^ 
Among the reft Apollodorus^ one of his 
Difciples, who loved him tenderly^ tho*, 
otherwife, as his Contemporaries aflure us^ 
a weak Man, came lamenting that' Socratei 
was unjuftly put to Death 3 " What, fays 
Socrates fmiling and laying his Hand upon 
his Head, " would you rather fee me die 
^* defervedly than undefervedly 59 ?" When 
they had brought him to the Prifon, (from 
which Place^ as Seneca fays ^^^ all the ufual 
Ignominy was taken away by his Prefence) 
he was delivered over^ according to Cuftom^ 
to the Officer of the Eleven Magiftrates who 
had the Diredtion of all Capital Punifh- 
tnentSi But on the Evening of his Con- 

K, demnation. 
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'• Xenbpjj. .SiQcr. Dcfejaf; 
3' Ibid./, . / ..^ 

*^ GarpereiQ intcavit ignommlam ipil loco detrHfltirui. 
Sen. de Gon£ ' 



14^ Tie. Live, (^ Book IV^ 

demnation, the Prieft .of jipllo having 
€ro\yn*d the Poop of the facrcd Veflel^ 
which annually faird wi2i an Offering inta 
the .Mand of Delos ^ ^, as a Signal for its- 
D^jparture, no Criminal being by the L?iwa 
of Athens to fuffer during the Voyage, the 
Execution of Socrates was poftponed till 
the Return of the Votaries. EKiring the 
Time of his Confinement here, bis Difci- 
j^les attended him with the moil unCbakett 
Attachment 

In this Place Plato has laid the Scene of 
two of his fineft Dialogues, CritOy and Pha^ 
dtf', and no doubt but his Theban Scholar 
Cehes^ who is introduc'd in the latter of 
thefe two Dialogues together with his Friend 
and Countryman SimiaSy colledled from 
thefe Difcourfes of his dying Mafter^ the 
Philofopby which he has fo beautifully in-* 
terwoven in his Mythological PiSiure 6f hu-* 
man Life ♦*. 



4» Thj$ Vejage was rcligi^fly perfbl'ined every Year by 
the -<f/it«wVrfe/, t^Qcording to a Vow made in the Time of 
jEgeuf. by ^befeus his Soil, wluttb Plutarch fully relates in' 
theLiwbf that Hero. This Voyage vvas called iheoria^ 
the People who w«at with the Offering, Theoroiy and the 
VeflH^theyMnl^ItT, Ti&^m/ As foon as the Prieft had' 
given the Signal for failing, the City was purified, nor wa^ 
any Criminal put to Death during the Ceremony, 

** This moft beaut|ful pidurcfque Defcription of Man^- 
and the vario»8 Incideilts or Life,? the Pajjiens and Modes of 

thflT 
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In this Interval Socrates eriaployed himfelf 
in meditating and cpnveriing on the Nature 
of Deaths and the welUgrounded Hopes of 
a glorious Futurity 5 and at other Times, 
when his Friends. were not with him, lie 
amus'd himfelf and rdax'4 his Mind with 
turning moral Fables into- Verfe, and com- 
polinga Hymn to Apollo. ^^. Such was the 
Oood-enature and Humanity of this great 
IVian, thatj tho* he fell a Sacrifice to the 
Superftition of an ungrateful idolatrous Peo- 
ple, he chofe rather to comply io tar with 
their fpecul^tive Errors, than to raifc any 
Infurredlion or Diftui?bance in the State after 
his Death| by compofing any thing in his, 
laft Hours in Cfontempt of their religious 
Opinions. 

K 2 At 



^he Mind, is derived from that facfei Fountain of Wifdom ; 
the fame Figure [i. e. Pro/opop(ia\ running thro' the whole 
Piece, which, as I have already remarked," [vfde fupra 
fJote 28.3 Socrates fo greatly delighted in. "In the i3egia- 
xungthe Soul is introducVii in {I very pofticil manne;^ as 
entering into Life, .with f^^ver^l Fameles thronging aoou it. 
AwTdti TB/J'i/P (ftys he) AOSAI, }^ krilG'TMlAr ;^ 
HAONAt KttKouMTdJt, 07£&f^ ^v eicma^ivuTou o op^Ao^, 

^TAyis^i tu yi.iv eif ff»^i^, cu J^i en to ec^QkKvSXft J^iA 
tHy ATIATHN, ATityts&ty. Cebet. Tab. 

-*' What became of thcfe Pieces is uncertain, but 'tis 
agreed on by all hands that none of them remainM after his 
Beceafe. Vide Diog. Lasjit. .7////)^ pbfcryes rightly the 
feme thing, but in more general Ternvs : " Cum ipfe lit- 
*• teram (fays he) Socratei nulUm rcliq^iifet.'* Ij)c Qrat. , 
lib. 3. ' 
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At the Expiration of about feven or eight 
and twenty Days, Crito^ his favorite Dif- 
ciple, canie early one Morning into the Pri- 
fon to acquaint him ^with the ill News, as 
Ijie caird it, of the facred Veirel's being ar- 
riv'd at Sunium^ not many Leagues from. 
AtbenSy upon the Return of which he was 
to die. When Crito entered he fouud Sq^ 
crateSy to his no Imall Aftonifliment, faft 
afleep ; therefore being unwilling to difturb 
him, he fat by his Bed-fide till he awakened. 
When Socrates awoke and found Crito 
fitting by him fo very early, (for it wa& 
before Day-break) he afked him what 
brought him thither at that Hour ; to which 
the other anfwering, that he was come to 
acquaint him that he muft die on the Day 
following, he reply'd with the moft un- 
difturb'd Countenance, " Let it be fo, if 
*' it is the Will of God ; however, added 
"*he, I imagine it won't be to-morrow, 
{(X I've juft had a very pleaiant Dream, 
which informs me the contrary. Me- 
thcmght a handfbme Woman clad in 
*' white came to me and faid, 
" In tjiree Days hence on Pbtbia's £ruitful 
' « Shore 
*' Thou (hgltarrive **," 

By 
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Iliad, !• Mr« Dacier very juiUy calLs the Gramarian» eo 

account 
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By the Citation, of this Yerfe from the 
ninth Book of Horner'^ Iliad^ where AcbiU 
les fays to Z//j^i, If I have a profperous 
Gale xljhall arrive ih three Days at Phthia, 
which was his native Country, Socrates gives 
(^rito to underftand, by the Relation of this 
£ditious -♦' Dream, that he believed he 
fhould not die till three Days were paffed ; 
reprefenting hereby at the fame time this 
World as a foreign Country, wherein his 
Soul had only made a Journey, but was to 
return back to Heaven its Home jfrom 
whence it came,' and where it was to re- 
main at laft. What can be a greater Indi- 
cation of the Tranquility of his Mind, than 
the Application of this Paflage to himfelf ? 
This however was a very unfafisfedory 
Reply to O-itOy who oame with a Defign to 
perfuade his Matter to efcape Death by 
breaking Prifon ; and to enforce his Per- 
fuafions reprefented his Execution (o near 
at Jiand, which he falfely thought would 

K 3 ' have 



accbunt for that foolifh piece of Nonfenfe, in looking upoit^ 
^itHf as if it was jdetived from ^iic'tff which wduld^ikerthe 
Scfnfe intirely . I fuppofc they did not remember thii Line 
in Homer, otherwife they could not have been guilty of fuch 
a Blunder. 

*« It is pot to be fuppofed thva: Snratrs did really dream 
fuch a thing, 'twas only an ingenious Fidlion, to give poor 
Crita fome Comfort. And we may fee by theCourfe of the 
Dialogue, that no other Meaning was laid upon it either, . 
(yi^ ri^t. Crit.) alUig' it is not particularly explain '4 fo 
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havp had the defired Effeft upon him, 
This finccre Friend, however, ftill conti- 
nued to urge every Argument he could 
think ofj to prevail upon him to enter into 
his Defign ; for he had already gained over 
the Keeper, anjl taken every other Method 
neceffary to put it into Execution. As he 
knew that Socrates had a tender Eftecm fos 
his Country, he firft endeavored to con-!? 
vincc him, that nothing cpuld be more kur 
dable |han to prevent the ^tbemixnSy by 
this Efcapfc, from imbruing their Hands in 
the Blood of the Innocent ; he then repre* 
fentcd in particular^ the Calumnies that 
would neceflarily be thrpwpL upon his in-» 
nocent f'ricnds atid Difciples, tor not pro- 
viding for his Safety ; and laftly, when he 
Jiad ineffedhially appealed to the Man, he 
addrefled his Difcourfe to the Father, by 
painting all the Calamities and Misfortunes 
that might fall upon his Children, when dcs 
prived of his parental Advice, Example, ^4 
rrotedion. To all which Socrates reply 'd, 
^' My dear CritOy your Care and Goodrwill 
*^ is very commendable, provided it agrees 
*' with right Reafon ; but if it does not da 
*^ fo, the worfe it is in proportion to it| 
Influence. Thereforie we ought to con-:* 
fider whether this Thing is proper to 
be done or not. For it has always been 
f * my Praftice to agrpc to nonfc but Aofe 
^* ^eafons, tvhicli upon a full Esaniination 

2 Hhave 
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^ have feem*d to me to be the beft *^ and 
** thofe which I have hitherto profcfs'd, I 
'* fhall not now lay afide, tho* thefe Mif- 
^* fortunes have fallen upon me ; for they 
** appear to me in the fame Light as they 
^* have heretofore done, and I efteem and 
" honor them as niuch ^s ever/' Thea 
having confuted thefe erroneous Opinions 
which the warm Benevolence of Crito had 
fuggfeflcd to him, again ft the more vigorous 
Decrees of Civil Inftitutions, Socrates con- 
tinued his Argument in this manner : " We 
** ought not to do the leaft Injuftice to any 
** Man [you grant] tho' we fuffer never fo 
^* much from him ^^ ■ If we go from 
hence without the Confent of the City, 
fhall we not injure fome People,' and 
^^ thofe too who by no meaias defcrve it ? 

K 4 ^* Suppof? 



4« The feme Reply ht made to Hermoxenes upon another 
Qccafion, <yws. that all bit Life nvasfpent in canfidiring luhat 
fwoas jufi and<what 'was unjufiy and that he regulated all his 
A^iws accordingly J hy furfuing the one and a*voiding the 
9ther, Ot/ «/€K aKKo froiav J^tetyt'^ntai fi S^tttaMTtav 

§fi%9 TA T€ J^tKCUA^ K) T* flt/ZXcfc, nr^r]aiV /g TA ^^tKCUA^ 

^ rm A^tK»v A'Tri'XPfSiJoi* Xen. Mem. lib 4^ 

♦7 This Rule he kept inviolable thro' his whole Life both 
in private and public, never fo much a» fetttrning Evil for 
Evil, tho' when it was confident even with Juftice to do fo ; 
but endeilvoring by all laudable Methods to make all Men 
hit friends. 0//« jS Aei f*fifcpTi/p«<rs«&S /xo/ (fays he to 
thofe who knew the AiTertion to be true) on ty» ticf /xi9J&« 

/ttrtr Jl/«r* TWTOTf ctKflp«3-«J' ¥tr«4X^*' «'^^"'^*» ^*^* 

jMeot. }ib. 4. 
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Suppofe then as we are efcaping, or re-? 
tiring from this Place, or whatever ypn 
call it, that the Laws of the Republic 
fhould addrefs thcmfelyes. to me in the 
following manner : Tell us, Socrates, 
ich^t have you an Intention to dp ? Don't 
ycu kno'w that by tbi^ Undertaking you . der 
firoy, as much as in your Power to do fo^ 
lis the L4WS and the whole Commonwealth ? 
For can yof4 imagine that a^y City can 
fubjiji, where the Laws are not only wit b» 
cut Force, but are defpifed and trampled 
upcn by private Perfonsf— — tf^hat then is 
this ASiion of yours, but a Violation of the 
Lanps of your Country ? ♦^ ■ /. ^ [Don't 
proceed therefore in it] but obey us, O So- 
cratesjj who. have brought you up fron% 
your Infancy^ nor prefer either your Priendsi, 
your Children, or any thing elfe whatever^ 
to Jujiice ; fo that ivhen you come into an- 
other Life, you may be able to vindicate 
yourfilf before youx "Judges there. J^uti if 
you put in Execution what you are afxmt 
to do, it will not be better either to you or 
yourSy here or heteafto'. If you die^ you 



u 



are 



♦® I have not tranflatcd fhe whole Speech of the Law5« 
^s a great Part of it i$ a kind of a R'ec^itulation of the Ar- 
gumenCy but only that Part which is mod conclufive, and 
Contains the Defjgn'of the whole ; therefore thofc Maik9 rn 
above denote where I have left out Part, 
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*' are injur' d not by the Laws but by Men > 
•' -whereas if you efcape in this bafe Manner^ 
** and retort the Injujiice by breaking the 
■* CotjjpaH you have made with us, and in- 
*' juringjo many innacettt Perfons, we jhall 
" be implacable to you ftill isbil^ you rtmain 
" in this Life, and "when you go into the 
'• Qther^ the Laws there, who are our 
** Si/lers^ Jhall by no means give you a fa- 
■' vorable Reception, as knowing that you en~ 
^' deavor'd to ruin us as m^cb ^s you was 
*' able. Thefe Things methinks I hear, O 
. " my dfear Crito, as the Corybantes *» ima-j. 
*' gine they hear the facred Flutes ; and thefc 
'• Words refound fo much in my Ears, that 
'* I am not Ife, 

*' Then be iri 

*• my prefen mc 

^' to it. »». 

When he av^ 

ing nothing cut 

away 



*' The CeryhanUi were Priete of Cfhele, who as foon u 
Aey heard the facred Flutes, ufed in their religions Ceremo- 
nies, were poffeffed with a divine Enthufiaim equal to Mad- 
nefs. Hence thgfe who were cr^ifporced violently with an/ 
thing, were called Carybantei, which ExprefEon Soeralti ap. 
pSea to himfelT in regard to Reafon and Juftice. Thefe 
friefti were called Ceryhatitei (as Diodorui Sicu!ut remarks) 
from Corybas, who lirft inllituted the Worihip of the Mother 
of the GaJi in Pbrygia. Maximui Tyrims fpeaks thus of tbi^ 
religious Fury of the GarjbaKits; ^aiti rvi Kofve*r}imy}^{, 
tvetJ^n*. AK''ff»ffn au\». er9B7f<cr> &C' Difiert. zz. 

" Plat. Cric. • '■ 
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away very difconfolate ; for, as he lov'd his 
divine Mailer tenderly, the amiable Failings 
of Humanity prevailed a while over the 
Didlatcs even of the moft perfeft Philofo- 
phy, and Grief took pofleflion erf" his Heart, 
whilft Reafon in vain interpofed her Autho*' 
rity. 



'Xbf End of the Fourth Book, 
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S C RA T E S. 

B O OK V. 

UP ON the Arrival of the lacred VeflcJ 
from DeUsy all the Friends and DiCr 
ciples of Socrates, that were in the 
City, excepting P/ffto who was fick % re- 
paired to tlie Prjfon to ^ke their laii Farewel 
of 



' t have ofttn regrcRed (hat PImi« wu not more exfJIdt 

fff ;liu Pine. ta4 tiid npt ajl)^ tli9 Clixle «f ha SickncTs, 

Vhicli 
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of their dying Mafter. , As they came very 
early in the Morning* that they might, have 
an Opportunity of converfing with him all 
the Day, they were detained fome time at 
the Prifon Door before they were admitted ; 
for the Eleven Magiftrates were then- unty^ 
ing SccratcSy according to the Laws of 
Athens^ which decreed, that when a Cri-^ 
minal was by . the final Orders of thefe 
Eleven doom'd to die, he was immediately 
released feona all manner of Bonds^ as a 
Vicftim to Death •• 

As 



wlikh in all Probability was the cruel Ufage his divine Mailer 
fcceivcd from his ungrateful Country. He only makes Fb^th 
fpeak thus, TlKj^m /« . w^erci. Perhaps he thought it 
would have been fuperRuous to have faid upon what Account, 
imagining Humanity would fuggeft-the Reafon to every fed-- 
ing Heart. I can't help taking notice of the very fevere, 
tho* juft Satire, he throws upon Jriftippm and Cleombrotus ; 
where, in fpeaking of thofe who were prefent at the Death 
of Socrates y he makes Fhado anfwer Echecrates^ that aflc'd 
whiethertl^fe t wo (who in his Profperity remarkably foUow'd 
liim) were likewife there, Ov<tif]ct. Ey AtyiVfl jS «Myoy7ft 
§tpca. Plat. Phsd. This, the* only a pbun Denial of their 
IVefence, was a very ftrong Reproach, becaufe all thoie who 
were within any moderate Dillance that ever attended hU 
Difcourfes, came that Day to affift at his Death, except thcf<^ 
two, who were at ^gina^ a Place at the Entry of the Atbe- 
nian Harbour. The Delicacy of Plato in this Expreflion is 
admirable 5 he docs not poiitivcly fay they were at JEgiwa, 
hp only fays e^^yotfjo max. However, 'tis very true that 
they were at that very Time feafting there, where Ariftipfus 
cpnfhintly }ived ip the moft unbounded Enjoyment of all 
Pleafures. Vide Athen. Deipn.*ii, 

* Plat. Phaed. Thefe Ele\'«n Magiftrates had all the Pri* • 
Ions under their Infpedioni and put in Execution the Sentence 
pf the Courts. 
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As foon as this Ceremony was performed, 
they were introduced by the Goakr into the 
Apartment ^ k which hf . was tto fuffer, 
where thev found him unbound, with his 
Wife Xantippe ^ and his Children fittiflig by 

him J 



» ^ully fays, Socr^tteiyvdn pQt to Deadb in the fane God^ 

.(and perhaps Apartment) and drank out of the fame Bov^i 

7\*rhich ^heramenes did, who was condemned to the Hemlock 

by Critias and the reft of \ht Thirty Tyrants^ for sot coming 

«into their izxiquitoiis "^itsSATU, of whom Mention is made 

above. Book III. Note 34. T^Z/y's Words are thcfe : 

**' Vadit in eundem carcerem, atque in enndem paucis po4 

*' annis fyphum Socrates^ eodtm fi^ere judicum, quo tyran- 

'^* norum neramenes,^* Tufc. Quaeft. lib. 1. TW different 

Behaviour of thefe two Ihall be coniidered in its proper Place. 

See below. Note 11. 

* Diogenes Laertius fa3rs, iterates had two Wivw «t two 
di/lind Times f the £rft being Xantippe and the fecond 
MyrtoX^t Daughter of Ariftides fumamcd the Jufi. Thi* is 
evidently a Miftake, for we £nd hy this Paffage €(i Plato^ 
that Xantippe was alive at the Death of Socrates. ^ Othea 
will have it (fays the fame Author) that he marned ^fy-tw 
firil, and Xantippe afterwards, and many are of Opmiga 
** that he had them both together; for when the Atheniavt 
^* wanted to people their City again, very much ^xhaulted by 
** War and Peftiknoe, .-they decreed that every Cctizea, tko' 
<* he could not properly have two Wi<oes^, might have Cki!- , 

** dren by another Woman, which Socrates iizme into as weft 
*• as the other Athenians,'*^ But as this idle Account isfo 
contradidory to the general Chara^er of his inviolable Cha- ' 

ftity, and as this other Wife or Miftrefs Myrto is tiever fo 
irnch as once mentioned by his Contempararics, whoie £vi* 
dence for Fad' I only rely on, it ought to be looked upoaas 
no more than one of the expletive Stories of that hear-iay 
Tale-telliiig Writer. Smdas (good old Monk *) aocoixUi^ 
to his iifuiu Tafte, copies fhis Nonfcijfe, whom Monf. ^ 
Motbe le Vayer^ with more Gallic Complaifance than Truth, 
ohfeqaiottfly folbws, and calls him *^ Autheur a fon efgard | 

•* iaia 
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him J who, as foon as (he faw them ap- 
proaph, cry 'd out, " O Socrates ^ this is the 
" kft Time you and your Friends will con^ 
*• verfe together." Upon this Socrates turn* 
Jng and looking upon Crito^ defircd him to 
take her away^ which was done according- 
ly. Then rubbing his Legs where the 
Chains, juft before taken off by the Eleven 
Magiftrates, had gall'd him^ ** What an 
** unaccountable thing (fays he) does that 
" feem to be which Men call Pleafure ! 
-^ how congenial it is with Pain ! (tho they 



" arc 
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•* fans reproche.'* But however, to {tt afide thcfe thrcc^ 
Worthies^ bq^ond all Difpute, 'tii impoffible almoft that So^ 
trates could ma^rry a Daughter of Ariftid^s the Jufti who 
liv^d almofl four Generations before htm. This Conti:a« - 
jU^o&to true ChronoLogy Athenaus'^H^^ aware of, and be- 
iog unwilling to lofe, as he thought, iix good a Story endea- 
vors to redify the Miftake^ by layings that this Myrt9 was 
not the Daughter of Ariftidei the Juft^ bat the DaMghter of ^ 
AriJIides .hx& Graodfon, and cohfe^oently Great Grand-' 
Daughter of Arifiides the Juft. Tmv Aeer«/» Mw^f* » rrf 
i'lyt^twi KAKiS^ (^^ xe^roi >S If cmx^f^tf) ttkKA rif 
^6tr» <tT* %K^ii. Dcipn. lib. 1 3. The Authors who fpcak 
Qf his having married Myrto^ he ifl&rxna us, are Callifiheneji 
Demftriuf' Fhaiereusf Saturnusz Peripatetic, aod that infa- 
mous Fellow Arifloxenus, all of whom had this Account 
from a Book neither now nor even then extant^ yi^oj V to 
be written by ArifiatU, Surely nobody /can put this Uiod$ 
retailed fecond-handed, dubious Account, in conqietition 
with the Silence of P/at9 and Xenophdn his Contempomries 
imd Difcipks, wWas th^ h^ive delivered down txi^o&mty 
the moft minute Ineidedts c^ the Life of Socrates^ wonld 
not, without doubt, have omitted {o remarksd>le a thing as 
this, if there luUl been any fuch a Fa£k, Theref^e I think 
we may fiifely conclude Xantippe was hi$ onl/ Wife« 
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•* are eftecm'd quite oppofite, becaufe they 
^* never meet at the feme Time in the lame 
" Perfon ;) for whoever enjoys the one muft 
** unavoidably receive the otncr, as if they 
" were naturallv united. I believe if Mfop 
" (added he) nad thought on this SubjeCT* 
" he would have made this Fable, or fuch 
a one, that G.O0 defigning to reconcile 
thefe two Antagonifl^, and finding his 
Endeavor finftrated, he joined their two 
Heads together, fo that to whooifoever 
** the one becomes a Gueft, the other im- 
^* mediately facceeds, as I have juft now' 
experienced 5 for the Pain which my Lqg 
•^ underwent from the Chain, is now fuc-^ 
" ceeded by Pleafure '/' 

As foon as he had taken his Legs down 
from the Bed, CeAes alk'd him, how it was 
reconcileable that no one ought to kill bimfey^^ 
yet it was the Part a/a Philojhpber to wijh 
to die ? This Quejftion intf odue'd that divine 
Difcourfe on the Immortality ,of the SoiiL 
Socrates reply *d, " OCehes, God hath placed 
every Man in a Poft upon Earth, w:hich 
he ought not to defert without his Leave« 
«' .-*:- Would you not be angry tf one of 
" your Slaves (hould kill himfelf, and there- 
^ by deprive you of your Property, and 

" would 

m^mi^'*t9*9^mm\\ .W iii u u H 'l if I ■» i^« iii r .iii, I II II II i nH 
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would not you punifli him for fo dding if" 
it was in your Power ? In like manner it 
is not abfurd to think that a Man ought 
not to make away with himfelf, but wait 
till God has fent him fuch a particular 
Pcrmiffion for his Departure), as he juft 

*^ now has done to me ^. For my part, 

if I did not think I ftiould go to the Godsi 
and to the Society of thofe Men who are 
*^ infinitely better than thefe upon Earth, it 
** .would be. wrong in me not to be trou- 
*' bled at Death* But know ye, that I h(^e 
*^ to arrive a^iong the Good and Juft who 
*' have departed this' Life. This, however^ 
" I am not altogether "^ certain of; but that 

« i fhall 
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• This confutes thofe idle Notions, that the Pbado of 
• Plato caufcd fevcral great Men among the Ancients, fuch as 
C/eomhraius, Ariftotle^ Cato^ and others, to be guilty of Stti- 
cidc- Thii Paffage not only teftifies the Philofopher's great 
Difapprobation of that horrid Sin» as the higheft Mark of 
Difobedience to our Maker, but farther teaches us alfo,- 
that the Light and Religion of Nature itfelf enjoins us an 
entire Refignation in all Things to the Will of God, but 
more particularly fo in the Prefenration of our own Lives, 
for the great and all-jaft Difpofal of Pirovidence. How thieii 
could La&antius^ with his ufual invidious Gall againft the 
Philofophers, affirm that " Jriftoteles pracipitem fe dedit nul- 
" lam aiiam ob tanfam, tiifi quod PlaUni credidit? 

^ I^omHMp refining on d>9 Diihonefty of thofe^ who 
have detach'd this Part of the Sentence from what ft^owsy 
as an Argument of Socrates's Scepticifm concerning the fu- 
ture Exiftencc of the Soul. His Doubt, we fee by Ae rcffi 
nf'riiP f^fyifpr e»teii ^ g d iwW ^t^<b> M a B i i f f and Sodeti^ it 



was to cjdft in hereafter, but that it was to retuiH to the Ha- 

bimi^tt 
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*' I fliall return to the Gocfs^ who are the 
•* jufteft Rulers, is a thing which I fuLy 
ajfure ycu of.— r-For as the Soul exifted 
before it animated the Body *, fo (hall it 
*' return again to i fepdrate Exiftence after 
" Solution, and this Change (hall be better 
" for the Good, but wbrfe for the Wick- 

^^ ed', If a Soul departs piire, aiid takes 

L " no 






Citation of the Gods^ and ecjoy a State of Blifs and Imnior-^ 
^lity, is a thing which, we. hnd by what follows, he pofi- 
tively aifirm'd. 

^ It was this Paflage, I have often thought, which made- 
&veral of the Fathers Aiih Enemies to Platonifm. 

9 What can be a greater Proof than this is, that a future 
Retribution of Rewards and Pantihments is Part of the Reli^ 
^ion of Nature ? And that Socraies aind Plato taught it tq 
their Difciples, and believed it tkemfelves, this and feveral 
^her Pafiages in the Writings of the latter fufficiently de- 
inondrate, and Tul/y, fo many Ages after, fpeaks of this as 
a Thing which till his Time no body ever doubted of, 
«/ Socrates diiTeruit (fays he) duas efTe vias, duplicefque cur-^ 
^* fus animorum e corpore excidentium. Nam qui fe huma- 
** nis vitiis contaniiina/rent, et fe totos libidinibus dediiTent* 
** quibus CJQcati vekt dom^fUcis Vitiis atque flagitiis fe inqui-^ 
Y nalfent, vel in republica violanda fraudes inexplicabiles 
" concepiirenty iis devium quoddam itur efTe feclufum a con- 
<« cilio deorum. Quiautem fe integros caftofque fervaviffent, 
^' quibufque fuilTet minima cum corporibus contasio, fefeque 
*' ab his femper fevocaiient, eiTentque in corporibus humanid 
^* vita'm' imitati deorum: his ad illos, a quibus eifent pro* 
^' fefti, reditum faiilem patere." Tufcul. Qu«efi. lib. i. 
' What then can induce fotne modern Writers at this time to 
deny fo apparent a Truth, I am an intire a Stranger fo. Bac 
there are indeed Men, who aim'd cap- a -pee with a Syftem«' 
and a little hypotbctlcally mad,' ruih out like La Mancha*^ 
Knight, and encounter all Obje£ls as Giants and Monfbeifa 
#hich unfortunately (land in the way of their Adventore- 

fecfcing 
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** no corporeal Pollution with it, having* 
^' had no voluntary Communication with 
'^ the Body during Life, but always colledt- 
** ed into kfelf, and employed on thefe Me- 
*^ ditations ; for true Pnilofophy i§ nothing 
" but to prepare ourfelves conftantly for 
'' Death ; a Soul thus affedted^ I fay, re- 
*^ turns ta a Being like itfelf, a Being, di- 
** vine^ immortal, and full of Wifdom > 
^^ where being freed from Error, Ignorance, 
•* Fears, unruly Afieftions, and other hu* 
** man Infirmities, it remains perfectly hap- 
** py; and, as we fay of thofe who are 
'* initiated into the facred Myjieries^ truly 
** paffes away the reft of its Exiftence with 
" the Godsr 

When he had finifh'd his Bifcourfe oa 
«he Immortality of the Soul, to the Satit* 
faftion * of all prefent, Crito^ his beloved 
Difciple, aflc'dhim how he would be bu- 
llied ? Upon which Socrates turning to 
Phado and the reft, ^^ I can't perfuade Cr/Vtf 
(&id be fmiling) ^ that this is Socrates- wha 



• 

feekmg Garfer, ftiH raving on the Charms aitd- doing all thit 
fat the fake of an imaginary Dulcinea, One pf thefe 
Knights Errant, who has lately amus'd the Vulgaf among 
fihe Literati with his extraordinary Reveries, having chofe n 
Sancho worthy of fuch a Mailer, and arm'd him with fome 
^ his old military Ornaments, has fent him forth into the 
Xills, and has {>romifed to be refponfibk for aU his pit>vtrhial 
.Blunders and tfitical laying?,* 
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*• is difputing with you 5 for he thinks thaf 
*• the Corps, which he will prcicntly be^ 
^* hold, is Socrates i and for that Reafoii 
** aiks me how I woqld be Hpried :*' Then 
turning to him, " My dear CritOi (added he) 
•* you ought to alk how | wpqld have my 
^* Body buried j as for that, you may inter 
** it as you pleafe^ or as is mpft c6nformable 
** to Cuftom/* llaving laid this^ he rofc 
and went into the next Room to bathe »•. 

When he had done badijng, they brought 
his Children to him, for he had three, two! 
little ones, and one pretty big^ attended by 
the Women of his Family. Here he con- 
tinued fome Time, and gave them his Or- 
ders in the .Prcfence of Crito^ and then havr 
ing delivered his Children back again to his 
Domeftics, he returned to the reft of thcf 
Philofophers, who Were Waiting for him ia 

L 2 th<^ 



"^ ThU Reatfpn f8r his Imthtog imm^iatdy befbre Death; 
tiras that he (hoold not give the Woinfen the Troable (>f 
^aihing his Corps afterwvds, as we are informed from hi^ 
4>wn Mouth in the Flfif^ of Plato^ fin ^^yfAdtJA raii 
^auU^i ntdLf%XM HK^f Airnr, otherwife he never hath'd 
tnro' Luxury, as the Ancients were accttftom*d to do, 
and very rarely thro* Neceffity, for his Body was naturally 
fo fweet that there was feldom any Occa£on for walhing it-. 
Arrian fays much more of the uncommon Sweetnefs oi Socrates : 
%t9it^rn$ oMyAKtf f Xtfirb. A\ka %tiy djJrn (jny 79 a»(mi 

AS/ IT TV/; «9fC9p^74m/^ Arrian* Epiil. <ie Mundit. 



\ 
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the other Apartment. Here he fat down 
upon the Bed^ and faid very little, till the 
Officer of the Eleven Magiftrates came to 
fell him that it was tinle to drink the Poi-p 
fon. This Man, tho' he was habituated by 
his Office to fee frequent Executions^ was 
fo afFefted by the mild Carriage, Innocence^, 
i and fLefolution of SocnateSy that he had no 
fooner delivered his Mefl^ge,. than he turn* 
; ed afide arid burfl into Tears. When the 
I Hiemlock had been fufficientfy brewed up, 
I Socrates took the Cup which was prefented 
to him, not only without Confufion or 
. Change of Color, but with Chearfiilnefs and 
Alacrity, and looking fledlaftly upon the 
Executioner, " Is it lawful, faid he, to 
•' inake a Libation?'* The Man replying he 
had oAly prepared enough for one Potion, 
** I underfland you^ anfweredhe, but it is 
** lawful, and it is my Duty like wife, to 
** pray the Gods that my Paflage from 
** hence may be fortunate and happy, which 
** I befeech of them with all my Soul/* 
Having made this fhort Prayer, he drank 
the Hemlock with all the Tranquility ima- 
ginable *^ His Friends^ as fo©n as they 

law 



" ■ How infinitely more beautiful and more becoming a 
dying Man, was this Behavior of Socrates ^ than that re- 
vengeful boifterous Condudl of Thframenes f who, when he 
Was in the fame Circumflances, instead of praying to Heaven 
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faw he had finiflied the fatal Draught', could 
©o longer refrain from Tears, but gave ar 
Lqbfe to their immoderate Grief '*. Socra-^ 
tesy who was the only one in the Company/ 
that ■ was unmov'd, perceiving their Af- 
fliaion, afk*d them how they could ^ive 
way to fuch Weaknefles? " To. prevent 
" this, faid he, I fent away the Women,; 
" and now you are falling into it yourfelves,^ 
*' I have heard that a Man oi^ght to die^ 
" with Chearfulnefs and Thankfgiving ; 
*^ compofe yourfelves therefore, and behave 
V' as becomes you." Such Conftancy of 
Refolution pacify'd the Lamentations of his 
Friends, and made them blufhatthe Com- 
parifon of their own Condud: with thiat of 
their dying Maften 

* I> 3 Having 



for the future Happincfs of his Soul, barft out into a Paffion 
againft the Author of his Death, and with a nudignant Smile 
vAfiies him, by an indiredl Figure of Speech, the fame Fate • 
as he himfelf was about to undergo. " Reliquum fie e pocu- 
^* Jocjecit, ut id refonarctj quofonitu redito, arridens, propil 
*« no, inquit, hoc pukro Criti^^ qui in eum fuit teterrimus." 
Cicer, Tufc. Quasft. lib. i. On the contrary to this, Socratfs 
.was fo calm, or rather chearful, upon his approaching End 
that as Tu/Iy tells us, « Cum in manu jam mortiferum illud 
** tenerefipoculum ita iocutus eft, ut non ad mortem trudi 
" verui^f in caelum videretur afcendcrc." Tufc. Quseft' 
lib. I. - >«^ . 

"A very great Man many Ages after, we are inform'd 
always cry'd, when he read this Account of P/ato in the 
SufFering^ of Socrates: « Quid dicam de Socrau? cuius 
«* morti lUachrymans fpleo Flatgrnm legcas." Cic. dc Nat 
Deer; lib. i, » . . x ^^ 
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Havfeg walk'd ibobt a little, aticcrding 
to the Direftion of the Executioner, and 
perceiving Ms Liigs grow ftiff wi'di the Efr 
jfedt of the Ppifon, he Hid himfelf down 
Dpon the Bed, and cpveSring his Head with 
his Gown, continued for fome time filcnt 
in th« Pofturt. But when the Officter of 
the EleVen Magtftnrtes pa^i in (who during 
the Conferences liad waited witbotrt) to bind 
lip his Legs as they grew dead, Socrates 
knowing that this Ms^i ^oa)d report agaiii 
wtet *c iieard him fpeik at that facf*eS' 
Hour, (as it %as efteeih'd among the in- 
dents) he, trccordfcg te his apctiiftdiWed 
Compliance w5th the dhfblifh'd Rites of 
his Coi^try, tuld "With no odier Deiign thaa 
not to diflurb the weak Mihd$ of the 
Pedple, lifted up his Robe, and looking 
upon CritOy V I owe a pock, faid he, to 
*• MfctifapiuSy 1 disjlTre you would not forget 
f to perform this Offering for Wie '»/' 
Thefe ^^^ere the laft Words he feid, an^ \x\ \ 
a fe^y Minutes after expired. 

Thus 



'» The Reafon WhV Socrates dcfifiJd'CrtT^ fo ofFcrYorTiini 
this Ct>ck to ^fiuUms^ hasbeen KitKertp'^itliier not under- 
jflood, or dSfiiigenubwIjrmifreprefeittedl)/ th"^ Adveifarie^^ of 
' ancient Wifdom. It has often griey*d me to fee thofe who 
pretend to' be the Defirtders of our'hily Reli^n/endeavor 
to overthrtnv the Sahaitjr, Knowledge, andStabHity, ofthe 
greateil Man Which'hiSman Nature, unaided by'fhe imfne* 
fifiU HzxA of God, ever produced. Seveial have cited tU$ 
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Thus liv'd and dy'd this great and godlike 
Afan, whofe Life and Death was in every. 
Kefped; conformable to that Idea he himfelf 

L 4 cnter- 



IJaflage, as an Infttnce i)f the UAceitainty of diis Plulolbpher 
with regard to i^Unity 6f the DEfTY. ^ This* iky they, 
/f fafEciendy indicates* that the utmoft Extent of human* 
^* Reafon, aoeiiiightca'd 1^ ReveiatioD* avails . nothing.** 
T^9l I grant in Nfatters of ReveUtion ; hut the Certainty 
«f the Exigence of Oyf^ Uncreaied^ AU-pvwerful^ zxiiiJlU 
firfi& Being from £terQicy« Nature Meif in every OUe£l of 
JiiA glorious Creation jiniverfaHy dem^aancet . I'm afraid a 
contrary Opimon* ^^* that Natiuml Religion is Matter of 
FaitH* and not Matter of Reafon, will promote Atbeifm^ tt 
Supirftitkm, and their acoufed Cttnfeq iiences« more than the 
jMire Worftiip of the DeiTY., in the imfpetted Manner and 
Pra&ice prefcribVl us by our Ueflrd Guide in Rdigion Jsfut 
Chrifi. ■ If thefe Anthon had not Jaid too great 9 
Ryau on their UnderftasMdii^s* and had ftithfiiUy and iqi* 
{ortially examined the Caufe «^y ithe JAwtnan Sage defired 
his Friend to ctUerve this Piece of C/^ituMr Superftition, which 
ivvas fo contraiy to his real Sentimenls* they vMmld have found 
tha( this Requeft did not ynPceed from ai^ Opinion he ha4 
€X F^^heifm^ but from a Prinoiple of (beial Love and 
Humani^. For whoever aocnrately ncads over this excel- 
];ent Dialogue .of Flato^ (t. e. the yh^eJo) wiU obferve* that 
thefe laft remarkable Words of Socratts were fpoken after 
ithe Officer 'Of the Eleven Magiflrates came to bind up hi^ 
Limbs, according to theCuaooi praiftifed in fuch Execu- 
tions. Therefore when this Man came within Hearing, as 
he was Qoofcions, as I hame ^ferv^d above, that whatever 
he then faid would be repeated to the Populace, he chofe 
rather to complv caitemidly with the rel^KMis Ceremonies of 
his Country, wJiich J>e was always wont to do, [fee above 
Book I. Note 31. il»d.] than by any particuhu' Difiention to 
(be the Caufe of civil CcAtenttons, and perhims the total Sub«> 
yeidQon of thecfiabliihed Laws, which wcce 10 ftrongly nnite4 
witb the Religion. For as he found it was impoffible to era^ 
idicate all at once thefe yulgfir Prejudiets, he very well kne^ 
^ ^ Ctopliance t^i this fort with their Soperftitions^ was 
' ' tfec 
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(entertained of the Dignity of liuman Na- 
ture, our Duty to Society^ and religious 
Service to the Creator of all Things. 






tkc moft likely Mcthpd to pbviate all that Pcrfecmipn which 
2i)ight have followed his Difciples and Friends after his Death. 
For this Rcafon he left that glorious Work, whiph he had 
bfcgnn, to be finiih'd by them as expeditipaily as the Mind 
of Man could be become wean*d/ aA it were, from thofe 
iPooliili Notions, and fufceptible of receiving the Truth. 
Monf. LeMothe U Foyer ingenioufly, but'notjuftly, regards 
thcfe Words o£ Socrates in die following Ught: " Je croy 

V pas, iays he, qu'pn les ' doive rapporter a autre chofe qu'a 
** cettc figure qui etoir Vornament continuel de tons fes pro- 
*' pos. C*eft Ironie o^ l-innocente raillerie qui lui plafoit 

V fi fort comme tous fes entretiens en fontfoy, qu*il s^en 
** voulut fervir mefme en mourant. II dit done en ce der- 
nier acceflbire, qu^il devoit un coq a Efculape de Dieu des 
remedes, pour iigm^er qa*il ' fe voyoft aox ternies d'edre 
bien toft guery de tous fes maux.*' At any other Time 

indeed fuch a Piece of Raillery, as he calls it, might have 
-been usld by Soerates^ becatife, as the fceptical frencbman, ' 
obfervesy Irony was a Figure he delighted in and usM often ; 
but I can by no means allow, that he would ufe it at this 
Time, when* his whole Deportment was fuitable to liis Cir- 
cumftapc^j and quite contrary to what he would hereby re- 
prefent it. However, this Explication was well meant, and 
the Author has fome Merit in not running into the Cry witK 
LaSantius^ and a Crowd of Bigots, who ignorantly or mali- 
cioufly^ accufe him of being a Folytheilt on account of this 
Requed tQ Crita ; nay LaBantiui carries it fo far as to charge 
him with Vanity and iuperftitious Cowardice. Vide Ladlant. 
de fdlf. Sap. : I was forry, 1 muft cqnfefs, to find fo great and 
ivell-defigning ia Man s^XudwprtS was fo^Syftetk* blinded, as 
to cite [ with Approbation this invidious Perflrindion of Or/- 
gei$.: Km TtXiKOJUTA ^iKo^opAV^f *trieA riif ^^xw^ ty rnf 

Urig. cottt. Cclf. lib. 6. • ' 
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All his Actions, as w^ll as divine DiCr 
couries, were living Precepts of Prudence, 
Jufticc, Modefty and Fortitude. In Youdi 
be was the Son of Temperance, in Man-!* 
hood the Brother of focial Love, and in Age 
the Father of Wifdom. His Politics cori- 
iifted in the moft uninfluenced Patriotifm, 
his Philofophy in the moft refin'd Humani- 
ty, and his Reltigion in the moft exalted 
Notions and pure ^Adoration of the only 
true God. By the firft, he fir^d Mankind 
with the moft undaunted Zeal for the Wel- 
fare of their Country ; by the fecond, he 
foften'd their Hearts to the tender Feelings 
of Benevolence and univerfal Charity ; and 
by the laft, he femiliariz'd their Minds to 
the Idea of an alUperfedl Deity, and taught 
them almoft to anticipate on Earth the Joys 
of a glorious Hereafter. In each of thefc 
he was himfelf a great Example. As a Ci- 
tizen, he was valiant in War, conftant and 
uncorrupted in Council, and ever ready, and 
defirous to affift the Commonweal, fho* 
^ever fo incompatible with his own private 
Intereft. As a Man, he confider*d the 
whole Species, as his Brothers, and their 
Concerns had always free Accefs to his 
Heart; he had Sighs for their Afflidion, and 
Joy for their Profperity j he was a$ delight- 
ed to praife the Good, as refolute to rebuke 
the Wicked, but rather chofe to lead Man- 
kind into moral Comelinefs by Pcrfuafion, 

than 
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than compel them by Punifhments ; -and tho' 
ht was hifnfelf a^ultlds Patten of all the 
Goodnefs which human Nature alone is ca- 

. pable of, he never defpis'd the deikient £n- 

. deavors of an honeft Hearty but was con- 
tinually ready to aflift the Wants of all wiiii 
his in&Uible Admonitions* As a Rieligionifts 
he conftantly wore the moral Image of God 
ip his Heart, ib the Spirit of Mercy and 
Peace. The Worihip he paid to his Maker 
was Obedience to his Wi!!, the Knowledge 
of his Will was acquired by Reafon from 

-the Nature of Things, and the Offering he 
made was an undefiled Heart, the moft ac- 
ceptable to the Almighty Being.'*. He 

rtnade it evident that the Endpf Wifdoiii 
was Virtue, and that Virtue was . the only 

: Guide to teinpoml as well as eternal Hap- 
pinefs^ He believed and taught that this 

.Life was a probationary State, where we 
were fent for. a Time as to a TryaJ, and 
that there would be a Retribution hereafter 

. of Rewards and Puniihments, proportion'd 

to 



' ^ Thus Socrates akdgether liv'd up to that beandfixl Pttr 
cept which Ificratesthe Orator gives to NicocUs, Perhi^ 
J/acrates might have the Charafler of Socrates in his Mind, 
vhen he wrote this Sentence : JlyH /f tvtv tii^eu «^i/fi« 

9P/tfT»<, If 7»f I£P£IA .^QKhA M»Ta£dSKKQv\dt^9 ^^^f^ 

Ti 4r*C5^. 7m ^%m aytti^v. liocr. Orat. -ad NiocL 
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to our different Virtoes; and Vices ; that the 
Oood woiiid enjoy eternal and inexprefliblc 
Pleafure sunong celeftid Beings in the beati^ 
Vifion of Goto ; ai^ that the Wicked fliould 
bft tdrmeittSed by the raoft fevere Confciouf. 
lafcfs ci their Cuilt, and by other Afflidionfe, 
in a Pla« cLMiStxy. He always decbr'd^ 
that a right Knowledge of the DfiiTT wiis 
the only Method to attain to PerfeAion ih 
Viitoe and Wi^om, foe our Endeavor 
would tifatorally be, to be as like him las vft 
are ablo. 

It wte the laft of thefe Tenets ^» that 
rouz'^d the difturb'd Swarm of Pagan Pridiv 
hood 5 for that credulous Herd, die People, 
liad hirficrtb implicitly, believed whatever 
the Pricfts delivered down ta them from 
their Fdreiathers, and either tfaro* Inddencb 
pr Feair lulling their Reafon into a holy 
Lethargy, had tackly acquiefced in idie efta^ 
Wished Superftition of their Country. The 

Hierarchy 



's This ttatimlty inclinM his Dtfdples to eoquire freely 
into the divine Nature, which the Priiefts being cohicious 
,w6uld difcover their impoflures, who had reprefented God 
{i. e.. their 60ds) in fiich a faife and horrid manner, they, 
logetfaer with their Afibci^tes the Sopbkis and PoHiiciam^ 
were never eafy till they had accompliued their Defign of 
bringing him to this cruel Death. For the fame Reafon, 
the holy Cheats of the Chmx:h of Rtm deny the Ufe of the 
iacred Writings to the Laity, the leading of which mnft nc- 
"cefiarily dete^ their numeront frauds ai2 dally Forgeries.. 
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'Hierarchy was at this Time cnthron'don 
the higheil Pinnacle of facerdotal Grandeur, 
^and , the - fan6timohious Obedience . of the 
: People had . fo thoroughly, transferred, the • 
.Sight of the human Underfiahding into the 
Eyes of Faith, that.whilft the one was. to- 
tally darken'd, and the other iupernaturally 
illuminated," no Abfurdity whatever in the 
JForm of Worfliip, in the Multiplicity of their 
.DeitieSy or in the wild and bla[fphemoiis Opi- 
jiions of.the.DiviNE Nature, was too grofs 
to be reconciled to the Mind by the friendly 
InteFpofitiori of Faith, when ufher-d in under 
the venerable Name of a religious Myftery^ 
The Ignorant are always fond of incompre- 
-henfible Words and unintelligible Grimace^ 
having in £Le%ion^ as in common Life, a 
higher Veneration for thofc Things- which 
they do not Ijjiow, than fey thc^e they are 
acquainted with ; fooliflily imagining, that 
the greater the Contradi^on is in religious 
Affairs to common Senfe, fo much more it ' 
ought to be regarded as an awfiil myftical 
Concealment of the Will of Heaven f a 
Doftrine . therefore which inftigated Man- 
kind to ufe their Reafon freely in their Eur- 
quiry concerning the Deity, (which was 
the greateft Cift he himfelf eitdow'd thetli 
v/ith, and chiefly for that very Purpofe) 
muft furelv be deftrudlive of that facerdo- 
tal Pageantry, and all its^ Train of merce- 
nary 
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• _ 

nary Impoftors and Dependents '•; For 
this Heafon they never ceas'd to perfecutc 
the Author, with all the wonted Malignity 
of falfe-plac'd Zeal, .till he fell a Martyr ' '' 
for Truth, Religion, and Virtue, by the 
Hands of an idolatrous People. 

* No 



'" 



^ * In Tike manner it was for fear of die Dellrudion of the 
Craft, which was dependent upon the Idol at Epbejus^ that 
the Tumi;Jt was rais*^ againft the holy and eloquent ApolUe 
St. Pad, when he preach'd in that Place the true God. See 
the 19th Chapter of the ABs. 

' 7 How much more does he deferve that Appellation, 
than the Mob of ignorant Enthufiafb in the Ktmttn Martyro- 
logies ; many of whom, according to their own Accounts, (if 
they ever had any other Exiflence than in thefe idle Legends) 
liv^d ufelefs Fools, and dy'd incendiary Madmen ? How 
much more conformable did tkis great Philofopher. live and 
die to the fince-revealed Will of Gob, than thoufands of 
thefe Popifh Saints, who never had any other Merit than an 
enthufiaftical Perfeverance under Perfecucion ? Sure Chriliiam 
Charity teaches us to believe, that fuch as Socrates are Par* 
takers of eternal H^ppinefs ! What rational Cre^re can 
refrain from laughing at reading the following Sentence in a^ 
celebrated Fretuh Author, who diffidently fays, fpeaking of 
PlatOy ** St. Jnguftin s'eft declare en une infinite d*endroits i\ 
**• paffionne pour lui, que Toftaf, qui n'a cede *a pas un fchn^ 
«< laftique du dernier fiecle en la connoifance de Peres, croit 
<< que ce grand Prelat d* Jfrique n*a point doute du faiut de 
<* Platon^ Indeed ! and a little after fubjoins from him* 
felf, ^* Nous devons fouhaiter que Dieu luy ait fait miferi* 
** corde.** The fame Author as ridiculouily obferves in ano- 
ther Place, '* Tous fes fcholaftiques modemes, qui n^out 

defefpere du falut de Payens vertueux out efle perfuadez 
" de ccluy de ^^rrtf^f." 'Tis very condefcending in him* 
truly ! However, led he himfelf fhould be thought to havp 
too much Prefumption in favoring thefe bold Opinions, he 
feems to recant Part of his Opinion in another Place, and 
sxkoft orthodoxly cautious adds, ** Je ferois bkn fafche pour- 

** taut 
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No foonef Were Malice and Envy buried' 
iti the Urn with Socrates^ than the Atbe-- 
nians began to i^efleS upon his eminent 
Virtue and Wifdoriij and to adore the Me-* 
tnory of that Man ntoW he was dead, whom 
they had fo rrueliy treated when he wa^ 
living* 

Slyatenui leu nefai 

VirtiUem imolumem odtmus^ 

Stdiatam ex oculis quarimus invidi * • / 

A general Mourning was decreed by thd 
Magistrates, the Shops and Places of public 
Refort were ihut up, and a Statue of him 
of incomparable Workmanfhip, carv*d by 
Jr^JlfipfuSy was crefted at the public Expenca 
in the moft eminent Part of the City '^. 
Nor did their Refpc<ft to the Memory of 
this Ornament' of mankind end here, for 
they condemned the infamous Melitus to 
Death, and banifh'd the reft of his Accufers 
for ever from the State. 

The three principal »^ Difcipks of Socra^ 
tes whofe Works remain (for that Mob that 

pretended 



** ttttt d-ayotr pronohcer affiimatJveinene pout (on feint, ny 
^' de ravoir mis avec certitude au tang des bien heurcux, 
** comiQe 11 feznbles que qaelques una ayent voulu faire.** 
Is, Mothe le Vayer de Sacr . 

'* Hor. lib. 3. od. 24. 

'* Di6g. Laert. in vit. Socr. 

»«> JEveiy Sea of Moral Philofoj^era from this Time 
claiia*d Socrjuts §9 their Hafler, and regarded their Founder 

a» 
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pretended to be fo, never deferv'd the Ap- 
pellation) were PLto and Xenopbon, *' uitbe-- 



mans. 



as his Difciple. liut all the other Difciples except thefe 
three (as Boithius elegantly and figuratively defcribes them, 
fee Note 26) having borrowed a few Notions from Socrates 
to give a Sandlion to the reft of their fpurious Dodrines^ and 
being led away by the Vanity of being reputed the Authors 
of a Se£t« deferted his unUelniihM £xampie, and fubftituted 
aerial Conceits of their own. Thus Jntiftbetus the firft of 
the Cynics^ and Arsftiffui the Founder of the Cj^renaie Se&^ 
and all the reft. Let us hear what TuIIy, that great ana 
impartial Judge of their different Preteniions, fays of them*; 
** Nam cum eiTent plures orti fere a Socrate quod ex illitt9 
"> variis, et diverfis, et in omnem partem diffufis difputationi^^. 
** bus sdios aliud apprehenderat, profeminatse funt quafi fa- 
** miliae diflentientes inter fe et multum disjundae, et dif- 
pares^ cam tamen omncs fe philofophi ^^cra/fV^/, etdici 
vellenty et efle arbitrarentur. Ac primo ab ipfo Pla$o»€ 
•* Arijhttles ct Xenocrates ; quorum alter FerifauHcurum^, 
** aker Academia nomen obtinuit : deinde ab Antiftbem^ qui 
*< padentiam etduritiamin Socratico fermone maxime ad- 
«< amarat Cynid primum deinde Stoici: turn ^b Art fiiffo^ 
** quem ills ma^is voluptarix d^putationes deledarent, Cy^ 
** renaica philolophia manavit, quam ille et ejus pofteri fim- 
** pliciter defenderunt : ii, qui nunc Yoluptate omnia metiun^ 
**^ tur, dum verecundius id agunt, nef: d^nitati fatis&ciunt, 
**' quam non afpemantury nee voluptatem tuentur, quam am- 
*' plexari volunt. Fuerunt etiam ilia genera philoibphorum* 
** fere qui fe otancs Socraiicos efte dicebant; Eretriaccrum^ 
** HirifUorumy Megaricorum, Pyrrboneorum : Sed ea horuia 
^* vi» et difputationibtts font jamdiu frada, et extinda.*' 
Toll, de Orat. lib. 3. 

^' As Xenopbon and Plato avoid mentioning one another 
in their numerous Compofitions, it has been abfurdly fup- 
pofed that there was a Quarrel betwixt them on account of 
Rivalihip : but fuch mean Sentiments are-foreign to the Breafts 
of true Philofopfaers. •Tis true, their refp^ive Followers 
or Admirers did afterwards contend, which of their Mafters 
had delivered the Doctrines of SoctattJ with the greateft Pu- 

jity 
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nianSy and Cel^es the Theban. The firft andt 
laft of thefe three were at Athens when their 
great Mafter was put to Death • the fecond 
was at that very time General in that glo-^ 
rious Expedition and memorable Retreat of " 
the Ten Thbufand Greeks out of AJiay which* 
he only was able ** to defcribe^i as wella^ta 
condu3:;. 

As I have already fOofteh referred to their 
Writings in the Courfe of this Work, it 
would be ftiperfluous to add more upon that ' 

SubjeiS:, 



rity and Simplicity. But as there Is nothing in the Writings? 
of either effentially repugnant to the other, which may not 
cafily be reconciled upon a critical Review, I am of the fame* 
Opinion with Julus Geliius^ who gives the following beauti- 
ful Account how this Report came to berais'd : *• CiujB igi- 
** tur eft (fays he) opinionis iftius ratio ? Hac profedo eft, 
«* aequiparatio ipfa plerumque et parilltas virtutum inter fefc 
•• confirailium, ctiam ii contentionis ftudium ct voluntas abeft^ 
** fpeciem tamen aemulationis creat, nam quum ingenia quae- 
*' dam magna duorum pluriumve in ejume'm rei ftudio il- 
•*' luftrium, aut pari funt fama autproxima ; oritur apud di-- 
** vcrfos fautores eorum induftrise laudique aciiimanda con-; 
" tcntio. Turn poftea ex alieno certamine ad eos quoque 
«• ipfos contagium certationis adfpirat. Curfufquc eorum ad 
•• laudem virtutis calccm pergentium, quandocompar vel 
" ambiguusin semulandi fufpicioncs non fuo fed faventlum 
«« ftudio del^itur. Proinde igitur et Xenofbon et FiatQ So: 
«* cratiae semanitatis duo lumina eertaic aemulariquc inter 
•' fefe exiftimati funt : qui de iisapud alios, uter efTetexfu-^ 
•• perantior certabatur; ct quiaduae eminentiae, quum fimul 
•• junftae in arduum nituntur. Simulacrum quoddam con- 
^ tentiones aemul« pariunt." Aul. Gdl. Nod, Att. lib. 14; 
cap. 7. 

Xcnoph, expcd. Cyr, 
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Subjedi. *« Plato founded the School iii 
thofc Gardens which formerly belong'd to 
Ecademusy which from his Name was after- 
wards call'd the Academy y and was adorn'd 
at the public Expence with Porticos, ArcheS| 
Walks and Groves, for the Uie and Pleafure 
of the Students. Xenophon^ tho' he was 
long employed in public Affairs, and at laft 
banifh'd from his Country, yet he fo tho- 
roughly imbib'd- the Principles of Socrates^ 
that he became one of the greateft Lights of 
the Heathen World, and composed thofe 
inimitable Writings now delivered down t6 
us, the moft admir'd of which are, ,the 
Menioirs of his godlike Mafter, his own 
Expedition, his Grecian Hiftory, and that 
beautiful LefTon which he gives to all Chiefs 
tender the pleaiing Form of a probable Ro- 
mance, adorn'd with all the Sweets of Lan- 
guage, which this Attic Bee, as he was 
caird, had cuU'd from every Flower of 

M poetical 



*' To PlaU^ his Nephew Speujifpus fucceeded to govern 
the Academy 5 to SfeuJippiLs^ XeMtrates ; to Xenocrates^ F»- 
iemoi to Polemo^ Craits\ to Crates^ Grantor -, to Grantor ^ 
Arcefilasy who. V^s^ ^he firft of the Nenu Academy fo calPd In 
Diftindion to the Platonic. An/^otle wsls the moH famous 
Diiciple of Plau, tho' he deviated from his manner of 
wachmg. He was the Founder of the Peripatetic Se6t, a^ 
after his Dilgrace at the Court of Macedon^ open d a public 
School a| Jth'tii c&U'd the Ljceum. ... 



tyS lie l^i^z of Book Vl 

poetical Invention *-♦• Cekes retum'd to 
^bebes to inftroft his own Country, where 
he wrote the M^tbohgic(d Table now ex- " 
tant, and feveral other Pieces which ace 

Joft *'. 

The Writings of th?fe three Philofi>. 
pher^ ought only to 'be called Cbarice Socra-^ 
tica **, which contaia the true Dpdtrines 
of Socrs^eSy and no others can he rely'd 
upon for an Account of the Li& and Tenets 

of 

^^ His Stile was fo fweet and elegant, that Tully fays» 
^' Jihiopbotttis voce Mufas quaii locutas feruat.** Orat. Xena^ 
phon died at Corinth very old. See hi? Life in Diog^ I^ae^t* 
Luciatt fays he liv'd upwards of ninety Years. 

*» Diog. Lacrt. 

*^ The true Grtci^n Academics kept invariably do^t tlb 
the Writings of Xempbm and Plato, B^tbius xeprefents 
Philofophy difdaiming the Familiarity of aU other Seds but 
the Plaionifis, ** Nonne apad veteres '(fays Pbiiofophy per-^ 
fonalizM) ** quoque ante ^ noihi PlatonU ae^teoiy magnoQi 
** i«pe certamen cum ftultitise temeritate certavimus? eodem 
'* fuperftite^ prseceptor ejus Socratis injoflae vi£loriam mortis 
<* me adflante .promeruit ? cujus haereditatem cum deinceps 
** Epicureum viugus, ac Sioicum, cseterique pro fua quifqu^ 
*' parte raptum molirentur, meque reclamantem, reniten- 
*' temque, velut in partem prsedae, traherent, veftem quam 
<* meis manibus texueram, difcidenmt, abn^tifque ab eft \ 

** pannicttlis, tot«n Qie fibi ceMe oedentes abiere. la I 

** quibtts, quoniam quaodam nofbi habitus veftigia videban- j 

** tur meos efle familiares improdentia rata, son nuUot ^ 

** eomm profanie multxtudinis errore pervertit.^* 

An. Manl. T. S. Boeth.de conf. Vh. lib. i j 
Thefe are the Compofitions of which Horaa fays, 

ScHbendi rede fapere eft principium et fons : . 

Rem tibi Socratkd poterant o&ndere ciarttt^ a 
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of this incomparable Man ; the Compofi- 
tions of that Crowd who have incidentally 
treated of either in After-ages, being either 
made up of dull oral Traditions, or the im- 
probable and inconfiftent Chimeras oi .their 
own Imaginations, 
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Th6 Reader is defired to corre6l the followmg 
mod material Typographical ERRATA. 



TJ 
Doffrines. 



^ITLE Page, for DoSrine of the Academic Sedl, read 
DoSfrines, 
Page 82. note 3. line 6. for confidedera read cimfidera. 
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